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PRICE, 15 CENTS. 








BARTLE TT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and fications and the Superintendence 
of the eneing ond Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


jalty. 
canted BALTIMORE, MD. 


W.& > SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STs. 
NEW YORK. 


OXLE Y, GIDDINGS & ENOS, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS-FIXTURES, 


ART METAL ~ WORK, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 


224-230 CANAL STREET, 


120-126 WALKER =. } New YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 
39 SouTH FouRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





MUTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
AL MEraL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
Cee RCHITEUTS® ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


TASPIN WALL & SON, 


TILES * * rizsitne Decoration generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 

Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New York. 


Y “4 YLOR, 


j . W. CHICAGO, 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL 
Send for Circulars, PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. 
and Club rates on American and Foreign Periodicals. 


Qu#0 BUILDING STONE CO. 


QUAERYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
121 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0, 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New Yor, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, O#10AG0, ILL. 


146 LA SALLE Sr. 


Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. Y4NDELL & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS AD. MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURN‘TORE. 
DECORATiVE PAINTERS. 


Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a mueeeenses material for ceilings 
and walls. 


No. 6 East EIGHTEENTH STREET, FIFTH AVENUE, 
ene 
WVHITTL ER MACHINE CoO. 

Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT SrtT., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
A. C. WHITT(ER, Treas. 





PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 

TOKES & PARRISH, 


30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorK Orrice, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 





PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories. Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 
OTIS SROTHERS & CO., 


NEw Yor, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA, 





ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New York«K OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 

40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 86 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OH10, 

111 Water St, Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., INNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
620 Chestnut St. Tennepin Block. 


MOORE & WYMAN, 





ELEVATOR 
— AND — 
MACHINE WORKS. 
37 FoUNDRY STREET, Boston, MAss. 
PANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.” 


The best colors and hardness ever produced in 
Flooring Tiles. iginal Designs for pery Tork. 
F tin U.S. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HigH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application, 
EW YORK OFFICE: 228 WrsT 23d STREET. 








ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘‘ Acme” 
System. 


Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., NEw YorK. 


The Horticultural Hall, New Orleans, was erected and 
glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESF.OOM, 116 West 23p Sr., N.Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
For MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


Sz YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SIDEWALKS, FLooRs, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 


Areade Bldg, 
Rms 14, 16 & 17, 


29 
gi ae Pie, | E. H. WOOTTON 
) CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. j N. Y. Mastic Works. 


INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 

For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & CUATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, New Yora. 


FrLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CoO., 
GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, Mass, 


Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necessary to build complete 


MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 

BUSINESS BLOCKS and RESIDENCES. 
Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, AND BRIDGES. 

We make Mill-Work a Specialty. 

Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng- 

land. Can give the best of references, and should be 

pleased to correspond with parties in any locality. 


ROSERI C. FISHER, = 


Successor to FISHER & BIRD, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 191 and 103 East Horeron SrRerrt. 








49 FIFTH AVENUE, PiTTsBuRan, Pa, 





ANDO MIRANDA, Sole A 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


Established 1830, 


NEW YORE, 
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AUSTIN’S 


Hixpanding 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





OR LEADER. 

The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
TOR in the market, bas been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


ane A AGENTS. 





POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 


PATENT 


Conductor, 








B. G. Carpenter & Oo., . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
nD. 
: i. taller. aes New York City. The Miller Iron Oo., Providence, R. I. 
rank & Cook, # ** Theodore Macknet & Co, . - Newark, N. J 
Sidney Shepard & o., Buffalo, N. Y. Knisely & Miller, . . ° 
Wasson & Uo., . Albany, N. Y. J.C. McFarland, .. Chicago, 
Hoy & Oo., > Albany, N.Y. Wm. Fuller&Co. . Baltimore, Md 
Reardon & Ennis, . Troy, N.Y. The B & Clapp Co Hartford, Gonn 
Troy Stamping Works, : Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Muilius, . - Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. Bi & Neidermeyer, Milwauk — 
W.H. Scott, . Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Co., . - Pittsburgh, 
J. W. Jordan, Ww , Mass. c. s.  Mersick & Co.., NewjHaven, eg 
Lewis Dauth, . . ° Reading, Pa. 
CA tp. aad a. 4, 
By decisions of the U.S. Circuit Courts the Exclusive Right to manufacture E g C 8 of 


‘ ured to WILLIAM AUSTIN, and AUSTIN, OBDYKE & Co. are the only par- 
ted aaabatiaed to lamnanannne | Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INFRINGERS. 


ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Stanpinc SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 















A STANDARD 


Architects 


chine-made 


LOCK-SEAM 


LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 


Speaking-Tube, 


and Builders, who 
wish to make sure of getting a 
thoroughly reliable article can se- 
cure it by specifying our new ma- 


SPEAKING-TUBE. 





Atained Glass. 
REDDING, BAIRD & co., 
SucoEssoRS TO CooK, REDDING & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL Irs VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL SiASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantit: 
and cut to size. 


146 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS 


SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont S8t., Boston,* 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 

Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 
BRONZE, and 

arenuee 

8s 


NJETALW ORS 


Z & R. LAMB.! 6th Ave. Cars pass the dour. 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
: ~ Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 
JEWELED 


FICURE-WORK. pata 6 


McCULLY & MILES, 


** > ae: 


TAINED+ LASS+ 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL 








IN BRASS, 





New Designs in| 
MOSAIC and 








ACS 














and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 






Dtained Siass. 








locked and water-tight. 


OO] 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 


DOMESTIC AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





YRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


«.-B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines. 
New York; J. §. Thorn, Philadelphia; john G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Schmitt 


; F. 
& Sons, Milwaukee ; Shackelton Bros., ” Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd. 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’ fg Co.. St Louis. A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 








ALFRED BOOTE, 
! il Fast 19th St., N Y. 





JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art Stained Grass. 


Established, London, Eng., 1854, 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 





Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces 
aud Mosaics. 
mm Stock and made to or- 
















der. Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Fxperienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 








VE L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK 
Estimates furnished on application. 


A Zz NTON, HOLLINS & CO 
STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelied, M —> oy 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, W 


Mantels, Fyrniture, &c. iileserated” i 
of newest designs just issued. 


SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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OTTOF. FALGK 3 XGo_ 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’WAY. 
%— NEW YORK. —* 
ee ee ee ee ee 








ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








ki 





33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Contracts taken large or smal! for 


Stained Glass of Every Description, 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Cute, 8 Embroideries, 


and Hangings, for 
esiastical or Domestic 


the following private 
L. Ames, 


and ouv kind of Interior wy for Public or 


Private B 
Examples of Mr. La s work may be seen at : — 
Trinity Church, py Thomas’s Ch Church, N. Y. 
5 a = Mall” Harvard Coll The Brick Church, 
N. Y. Memorial, _— Williams = Semage 


ind thet 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderuiite N. .Y. 
W. Field. §8.J. Tilden, N.Y. F. ‘ ‘aa 






























Ora 103 287 aT Ba) PY) 
iC CINCINNAT|+ O + _/}i7oe 











‘yr Pri 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 





Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, i OW’S T E i 
CHELSEA, MASS. g A R FE Sy 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. * 


REPRESENTED BY 
Cleveland, A. 8S. Herenden Furniture Co. 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninh Se Selenite, Mae - ggmaanaieas 
y. i De an Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Mark < y 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St. oo. Pittebareh Ng yt oe Chestnut St. 
cae, Malesien, Wolsey & Co, : Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havers Go 

Cincinnati, C. 8. Kankin & Co., West Pearl St. Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. | Syracuse, Haw ey Whitaker & Co 83 S. Salina St 

2 ee 5.- . 

















stained Glass. | fae 
Decorative Glass Manure Co.,) , , Rezamons soe PAPER A - so 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. Mural D t 
ecorators, Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 


Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 











at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- PAINTING IN ALL I78 BRAMCHES. Decorations 
itation. Send for Circular. 28 School Street, Roome 10 & 11, Boston, Mass. 152 6th Avenue, aia York 
sesuiemniae 20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. frRA WK AILL SMITH, . 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 








Stai ned Class Works.|—_— — ae, PE Bice ae apy a 4 MASS. 
GEO. DRAKE, Proprietor, 

99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio.| J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, $ sd crirgmagiengeaae. 

Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian SOUS A. D., 1068, 








Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 


WILLIAM WRIGHT, Marble Mosaics, Ecclesiastical 


Interior D FACOL, | For Fiore, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Deo- RA 

OF MCCOFAtor, | timer wiketerstwsaes| DECORATOR. 
~~ . ¥. 8 te. erences : 
STAINED GLASS, Xichtess'and daesion of NE" Nae, "h'naty |440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- pode Nag have superintended all work of this na . 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. ture in N. Y. has never superintended any work there. RUTZLE R & BLAKE 
5 











34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 
H. EDGAR HARTWELL CHOICE FURNITURE. St 4 ti A 
UNIQUE FRESCOES. g pp t 
AKT DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. INTERIOR WOOD-WORK 170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 
E. RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 








Established 1871. Established 1854, 
AMERICAN AND SPANISH FLOOR 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS T I L E Rey 








OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. Manufactured by en. Madina, Weatthdiien, Mateos end Chur theo, 
The International Tile C0 New York Office and Show Rooms: ee Tikes 
(Limited.) 4 Third tag reat en eee moenstent © py None ese ae gla re tia 
E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. GEORGE F. NEALE, Manager. GC. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS 


SKYLIGHT-GLASS, FLOORING-GLASS, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


SSTIMATES PROMPILYT EULN LSilSPD. 


GILBERT S. KING, AGENT, 102 Chambers St., Room 40, NEW YORK. 


LIQUID GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 
water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. For Private or Public Buildings it has no equal. 
Made in White and all Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Cireular. 


Factory, Lyme, Conn. {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


Oltfice, 147 Commerce St., Hartford, Conn. 


BARNES’ PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Complete Outfits for Actual Workshop Business. Lathes for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 

We call the attention of contractors and builders to the fact that they can save themselves money and facilitate their business by 
using an outfit of Barnes’ Hand and Foot Power Machinery. Every builder is aware of the advantage of being near a planing mill where 
he can have planing and sawing done at will. This is not always possible, and the builder is at great disadvantage when obliged to 
earry bis work considerable distance, and be subjected to the usual delays, awaiting his turn, ete., besides the expense of handling and 
drawing the lumber to and from the mill. We have in this outfit no machine for planing lumber and can offer nv relief in that line. We 
have, however, machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and tenoning, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, 
cutting dadoes and turning. 

Builders use our Hiand Circular Rip-Saw for the greater portion of their ripping in preference to carting their lumber to a mill 
within five minutes’ drive from their shops. The come true with regard to scroll-sawing, mortising, tenoning, cutting stuff for drawers, 
boxes, ete. These machines are not new and untried, but have been in use during the past ten years. They are strong, yet portable, 
enabling the builder to eastly move them from his shop to the building he may have in process of construction. 

Read the following letters from Builders: — 

CLARENCE F, LEE, carpenter and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: ‘1 have had one of your Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three 
months, and am much pleased with it. Have done the ripping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped as high as 
3-inch plank. ‘Table is also good for rabbeting; have rabbeted all jumbs and sawed all drips for 200 windows.” 

ALEX. SHIELDS, Lima, Ohio, Sept., 1882, says: ‘‘ A few days since we had some 150 small drawers to make for drug store; the steam power mill wanted fifty 
cents each for making them. With my foot-power machinery | made them, and saved $25.00 above good wages on the job.” 

If desired, these machines will be sold On Trial. The purchaser can have ample time to test them in his own shop and on the work he wishes them to do, 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List free. Address, 

Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES COMPANY, Ne. 428 Ruby Street, Rockford, I}. 
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EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 


Annunciators, Electric Bellis anc Annunciators, 
AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Ete. 

















"aeotne, 


Inlaid Floors and| 
Borders, 


W. E. WHEELER, 


Successor to R. M. Hubbard & bo, 
r of ube 
Manufacturer of HMubbard’s Patent 


Inlaid Floors and Border. 























Electric, | Estimates for Electric Bellis, Annunciators, Speaking-Tubee, Mantels, | 7. 
iaterGene, Door-Opeuers me! Apartment. Sideboards, tater hementn teaaoaiine wTirestented dbammmaten free. 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. Bookcases, Fine dwelling, yi a teriors Nn oe ean 
| Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 17! Broadway, N.Y.)  Counters,eto. . $4 to 9 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
G. L. Swett & O ompany, | BOSTON AoW WORKS, 
Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamental |Office, . + Bs. cn 38: = A 8) Pemberton Square Boston. 
SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
Set Meal aiaseries Tat Paine | «MM | ROX AND PLATE GIRDERS @ BEAMS 
v - ’ , © Oors, W: ’ 
Sheet - Metal IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS.» Structures. designed and built. Our long experience embraces the designing 
Work ‘i ’. B.— We warrant our Stylights to be Five and Storm- Proof. small, « conspicuous example of Which may bo examin = 
or They are the Cast trate and we oS eee Poet Ofe, wroaghe tren trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build. 
| and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. the N. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. J. BP. WALTON & CO., 
BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & co. MANUFACTURERS OF 
, | Jail and House Iron-Work, 
Cement, Best English Portland Cement. 2 nae Store-Fronts, Columns, Li:.vels, Sills, Joists, Prode~ B 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. we mag ny on ait kinds sive 
Portland, | New York Omce: No. 7 Bowling Green. poco See mete Sotoak ne 
Also Roman Cements, Fire-Biick, Felt, etc. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, Mu J. B. bet cw ac & BROS., (Limited.) 
enth Strees. anf’s of lish Portland and Keene’s 
Decorative : i Aree, ae — Portland he om and Coarse Cements. 
teonen ta New Tors cf te Trvommax saxo Beast. | 4 vio, fe tag soanitance iat ve Bey chuaged our Impure an 
Glass yy Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed by a CONES our sole agents for the Atlantic Seaboard ofthe U.S.,and we ask 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in & CEMENTS. all buyers of our Cements to address all 0 to them. ; 
Sand Blast. | Superior Manner. ONDON, February Ist, 1885- 
| SEEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER | Quality and peclages ‘2 x. PQ RILAND. “st n the world. 
Send for Qinstrated Dataiogue or Estimates. rice the owest for the quality. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Manutacturers of Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS,| peice to, | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
Patent Se’f-closing Ash-Traps, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
fand Grates of all ret Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
Grates, Iron ent. eee Soe - _ York Avenue and Callewhili Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc. M.WILLIAMSB. EDWIN F. MORSE 
Elevators 4 Morse, Williams & Co. Page Steam Heater. 
Manufacturers and Builders of The Cheapest, Most Economical and Efficient 
Steam Heater in the Market. 


H draulic, St Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
and a —) reight t Blevators, | nn Waiters, = 


Hoisting Sole owners of th Autnatic Hatch og Heebner TS, etc. Governor to 


Heating. 





| Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. Send for Illustrated 
Machinery. | Nos. 411 and 413 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ranch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 





SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
Send for Circulars. 


PAGE STEAM HEATING COMPANY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 





National Wire & Iron C0.,! 4 HOUSE 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 
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Iron, Wire and Brass 
gli Elevator 
| Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 


ance Buildings, 


3 »f Chicago, Lil., with Iron and Brass El- 


»vator enclosures, to which we point asa 
Write for estimates 





standing reference. 


and particulars. 









LINED WITH 


As indicated 
is Warm in winter 


t 


and cool in summer; 
all sound is deadened; 
there is no thorougnfare for 
rats, mice or other vermin; 
the spread of fire is checked 
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For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 


Frictionless. Indestructible. Perfect. 


= Béthune DOOR MANGERS 
it 


Send for Circular. 


i COHOES IRON FOUNDRY MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y. 


and dampness is kept out. 








i Wholesale Price at Works, 
| , One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00, 


Sample and Circular Free, 





BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


Unegualied Stock of Choice Hardware, 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 





vu S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 


a 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











&e., &e. 
sent free. 
Address 


H. MeSHANE and CO., 


Baltimore, - - - Md. | parties advertising in thése columns. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celet -ated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, ‘ 

Prices and Catalogues | favor on the Publishers hy mentioning “The 





Cc. B. COBURN & CO., 


145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 


American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 





— 
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€levators. 


2. wee KE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, etc., of the latest improved sacnutbent 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty, 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 


H. B. MARTIN, 


51 & 53 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Manufacturer of 


Patent Automatic 
Parlor Passenger Elevators, 


Complete without engine, steam or 
water. None too feeble to 
operate them. 

Also, Paradox Hand-Elevators,* 
Paradox Dumb-Waiters, 
AND 

*The Paradox Lever-Movement 
for Elevators and Dumb-Waiters for 
the Trade. Send for Circulars. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS 


Eand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 


GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 











WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Steres, and all Mervantile Structures. 


@ iT iS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 2 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foilowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


It is indorsed by the leading insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 
68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 





J Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York, 


= BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
"= CLEVE LAND, SAN "FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH 
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Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Feceral St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





for ernitt 1Apr 4 155 x : 
bao atee Shrngles, Clap! boards é& 
HTT Spee She ater erterior woodwork ; 


‘ am | (Abort Or 
Bore Manafactoren, 


‘ Degsinnti we Cinculap Boston. 


hy im on Application 








Nichols, Bellamy & Co., 


659 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS FOR 


NILES’ 







A Full Assortment of 


Builders’ 


KNOBS, 





Hardware. 





SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


; Reported for the American Are shitect and Building News. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 
(Prices to Buslders and Contractors.) 
} 









BRICK. — ® M. (Wholesale Prices.) 


























Common: Cargo afoat. | 
dase dgs> tid inekenedh deen esan $300 @ $350 | Eastern 1 | Building Brick | Hard 
SOTOSY coc vcccccccccccccccccsccecs 550@ 600 | 700 @7 50 600@ 700 | @ 800 
INE 515 cs wn 60 4-0 04 0084800 @ Bay State Hard ) | Salmon ) 
Up BuvOSs 0000s ccccccccs ccccccce 575@ 625 9 00 { 2 6005 
Haverstraw Bay .........-.+-++. 625@ 650 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd Stretchers } 
. DB seacacecncsccves 650 @ 675 800@ 900 | 16 00 @ 28 00 @ 11 00 ( 
OE EE er @1300 | Domestic Face | St.Louis F ronts } Pressed 
Fronts: / 1900@20 00 | @ 2700 20 00 @ 23 00 
Croton, Brown.....+..-.0.eseeeee 12 00 @ 13 00 Philadelphia ) | ———— | End Headers. 
66 ATK... cs 000s Oeercccecccecece } @ 14 00 40 00 @ 45 00 } <tuctoinill | all colors 
“ DUE sc chacdukocccdwsdseccccees @ 14.00 Phila. - mould | | a @ 65 00 
Chicago pressed....... sen <deaeiee 50 00@80 005 | 2200 @ 29 00 Edge & End 
Chicago Moulded.............+0++ | | 65 00 @ 350 00 all colors 
Baltimore ..ccccccsccsccccssecsecs | 38790@ 4100 | | @ 5000 @ 85 00 
Glens Falls — white.............. | 3000@3500 | Glens Falls )| —— 
Philadelphia.............00. + ees 24'0@ 2500 | 25 00 @ 26 00 5 | @ 4500 
TONGON....cccccccee cecccccce.ces | 2400 @ 2500 38 00 @ Sanit 
DE WREREO. . ccccvcccscccvccccccecs { | Glens Falls 5 00 @ PSs 
Moulded : Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 nn 
Clark’ Glens Falls — Red.. - | 25 00 @ 27 00 =| 30 00 @ 35 00 j 30 @ pe 
Thite...... 30 00 @ 35 0" 35 00 @ 40 00 | 35 @ 
White * Mold,.... Shepratens 45 00 @ 60 00 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enameilled (edge.)...........++++ 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 @ & 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 120 00 Dom. { @ 8 
CEMENT, LIME, ete.—(P cask. )| 
Kosendale Cement.............. @ 100 | @ 140} Not Sold. 150@ 175 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | | @ 
MINI Ss ois cass os 0800Abe | Not sold. | Not sold. 100@ 125 Not sold. 
Portland, English cane seveeee } 250@ 310 | @ 320 3809@ 325 @ 350 
3. &S.).. 275@ 310 | 835@ 350 @ 32 
“ “ echoens ¥e00% 250@ 280 | 315@ 335 @ 300 
“ “ (White’s)...... 265@ 309 . 
- German (Alsen)... .... 250@ 300 | 300@ 350} 315@ 335 @ 325 
66 (Fewer)....... 245@ 270 | 315 @ 335 315@ 335 
“ ” (Vorwohler)... 250@ 325 300@ 325 
se (Dyekerhoff).. 275 @ 315 300@ 350 325@ 375 300@ 32 
ae - (Lagerdofer),. @ 270 | Not sold. | Not sold. Not sold. 
“ « (Hanover)..... 250@ 300 | | 315@ 335 20@ 300 
“ French (Lafarge)..... 350@ 450 | Not sold. | 375 @ 425 450 
“ American epeueeh 8).. 215@ 230 215@ 250) 275@ 300 2 50 300 
DAI es oo 200 v0ckeen ss x6 sbaves 1 65 Not soid. 
a tarpws ee.cnded 5646 hse beded 27 @ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 350 @ 375 
Keene's COarse......... 065+ ‘ 500@ 650 @ 750 800@ 900 6 50 w 7 00 
= CUO oc se ccniccssces 875 @ 110 @ 11 50 12 00 @ 13 00 11 50 @ 1200 
Lime: | Faded ~ 
OE Gs dnd 6606 cede sebed ec | @ 500 Not sold. 
Hydraulic Lame... .055000 scesees @ 145 @ 145) 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ | 65 @ 75 { White Mash 
WEL tnindaddeuseiesh+sim 80 @ 90 (1 123@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), | @ 10 @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 12 @ 120 Not sold, 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. be» » @ Not sold. Not sold, Not soid. 
State, finishing ° @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.).. } @ 125 165@ 190 @ 175 200 225 
oF A ieih 506 seuvessses a @ 135 @ 225 @ 200 2 25 2 50 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. } 21@ 2 @ 30 30@ 35 20 25 
a are ~e 30 @ 35 a 30 | 33@ 40 28 @ BS) 
OS Or rare 10 @ 125 @ 150 100@ 125 @ 150 
STONE. (P cutie foot, riunh) ——o Se — oe 
Granite: (Maine) eg 60) 5@ 200 
Limestone : 
SE @ 100 %@ 100 00 @ 375@ 
SG. £s'oweanabsetessseesseedce @ | Ha 55 
Lemont Seveesens a Rae tH | 
Serpeutine............. ' 80: ua Tv @ tz 


UCor tinned om rene  y 
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0 ™"MORTON’S METAL” 


=F (Registered Trade-mark, May Ist, 1883.) 
5 | it 


Cable and Champion Sash-Chains 


and Patented Attachments. 
The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending 


W indow-Sashes. 
HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 


Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. | ii 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use + 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 








‘NIVHI NOldNWVHI 


For a Sass 









































OF 250 LBs 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 
BUILDING MATERIALS, New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia 
Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
oo ccanen bene cuss seseesusenes @ 5 00 P ton 20 @ 28 | 30 @ 5 00 
BOE ccs ccccccecececccce cecececs seese ° 7 460 porch 8 50 P cord. 50 @ 6 00 
ED vcccnccececspyneee ceecnes svseee @ 125 @ 150 850@ 
Bluestone: (P sq. /?.) . 
ABSIT 2.0000 cv cvvescccessecccccenves 30@ 500 40@ 175 75 100 7W@ 9 
Piamed ......cccccccces-cosscccevccescs 50@ 600 75 50 100 | 110 @ 125 
Sandstone, —_ | - 
Longmeadow ........--2+seseeees seeece | } re = 
OS Pe see eeeeee . | 5 | 
Brown (Connecticut)...........+..+0++ | 100 @ 125@ 145 1 50 ® cub.ft. 135 @ 200 
ee 5 oe 90 @ 95 90@ 10° 55 65 | 
Berea ED 6.006 codec ce eseseewenses 75 @ 100 80 @ 90 45 BB | 90 @ 110 
DS. \ianensnonstesbadenst ; 75@ 100 80@ 90 55 65 
Belleville... ...sceeeeseccececenseccees 80@ 125 135% 135 “ 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... @ 10 15 ® 100 “ 
GOOD. .cccccccccccccccscccscesvcescccces @ 200 “ 
"Tener ...-.3=7: @ 1%@ 250| Not sold 2 00 
ee, Mass. SPUR DU Lab cb 005s nb PeebeeTe ‘ot 80 2 50 
Rutland, NN. csiacks spacn venues eho @ g 3 00 350@ 600) 2 25 @ 2 50 
Sutherland Falls... ..........-sccccsees 1253@ i75 2 00 | 350@ 600 | 2 00 @ 400 
Glens Falls, black........ NOME 5.2 @ 200@ 300) Not sold. 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined............-++-+++. { @ 50 60 —4 
a Sienna.. ee seseeereceseeeees | @ } 300 @ 3 50 Not ed. 32@ 6 50 
Tennessee, red.. ear @ | 13@ 250 4 200@ 300 
‘ Knoxville.. @ 85 @ 90 @ 400 @ 150 
Pennsylvania, blue. . @ } Not sold. 223@ 250 
Vermont, white...... se seceeeeces | @ 150@ 200 350@ 600 
Slate; Roofing (P square). sonheesusennen } 
“ 40.) | ere | 7 @ 8 00 40a 700 6 25 @ 81¢ 625 @ 700 
, “  wunfading..........++. } @ 575 @ 575 | 
“ poayle Miniee cnt wecne ae | 700@ 850 5 50 s 50 g 8 60 | @ 70 
oe FOG... cccccvscesevvesesees @ 1500 309 @ 14 00 ouuiiie 16 00 12 00 
* black, Lehigh.............. — @ — | Brownville, Me. 720@ 760) e 400 
“ “CC hapmans cae cseseses ou @) «me 650 @9 00 730@ 800) ) 
= Unfading Black, Monson, Me. | 5HO@ 800 550 @ 8 00 60 @ 8 50 | 5 so 2 po 
TihaR, ABs ccc cecceaes ? ee. sa haleees @ Not sold. ; @ 15 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading | @ 305 
LUMBER. — P M.. ty = 
Beards: (Urdinary dimensions.) } 
Pine, Ist oy. « GIORE cs cccess coctes 65 00 @ 75 00 | 50 00 @ 53 00 | 44.00 @ 46 00 | 65 00 @ 75.09 
6 90 GRAM 0... ccccese scccvcese | 55 00 @ 60 00 | 4200 @ 44 00 | 40 00 @ 44 00 | 55 00 @ 60 50 
i “ 3d qeaitty . , SiaenebowheDimusree | 1800 @ 22 00 wee @ he gb @ 4 00 | 18 00 @ 22 00 
TROD... cc cccsececcseseseccccence sows @ ‘ a 9 | Not sola @ 22 50 
Hemlock. ............+s0ss+-eeeeeeeeee | ga. 17 @ 18 | 11 00 @ 1250 | @ 100 12 50 @ 15 00 
Yellow pine. cnendedsenoswebnoesone 20 @ 40 30 00 @ 38 00 | @ 28 00 17 00 @ 20 00 
Nd. 88 a pee Seeccesegeceseconces Steve @ 32 00 @ 40 00 @ 40 00 @ 55 00 
Clapboards : _— spanned 
Pine... les tObhOS cereus in cees sons Seve es @ t+ $o 900 @ 20 | —~_— 
Spruce o° Sere rerererr tT eter er) @ } 23 00 35 00 | Not sold. — a 
Framing Timber: SS eA 
eee To ee | 10 50 @ 1350 25 00 @ 35 00 
SPTUCO. .... eee eve ee reece eees 1350@ 1600; 1350@ 1500 Not sold, 18 60. 2p 00 
Hemlock. .........0-+-e0ssccececsevcees 12 00 @ 1500 | @ | 1000 @ 1300| 12 60 @ 13.00 
Vellow pime..........cccccscccceccccces 18 0 @ 25 00 | 2100 @ 25 00 j 25 00 @ 30 00 
Laths: aaninias | 
PED <ncccccccccc neccccnsesceeecseeesecs @ 225 @ 2 33 | 175 @ a 
Spruce. ... 2. cece ccc ecece cece neee cocces @ 225} 200@ 225) Not sold 235@ 240 
Shingles: Suserh, } 
Pine, shaved.............9 M...+ -«+- 500@ 600) ) | Not sold 
oon ape aaa eee ween 400@ 560| ¢ 450 185@ 245 
Spruce, SaAwed...... «. ++ ae eoieace 150 @ 200 , | Not so 
Redwood........--. —— ee 140@ 160 375@ 450| 550@ 800| (3077 $10 @ 2 
Cedar, GEES... ccccccccces »M psessesee @ @ Not sold. 4” 8 @21 
Cedar, sawed....... ..... ossensoee @ | 200 @ 400 | @ 200) (20” 550@ 14 
Cypress. Split....7 x24. “ ....-.00. 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600) 400@ 400] 13 0 @ 2000 
Miscellaneous : on A ‘ 
Piles. . pans = Ascona saan 4t@ — 54) Piles 6c. ® ft. Not so. 
Fence pickets, PTUCE. 0.60 seer ee eens 800@ 1000) 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ x1 | 12 00 @ 14 00 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts. ‘ @ } 25 @ 35 00 @ 21 lua ia 
Chestnut **.. Sone @ 25@ 35 Not soid. 8 @ 36 
Fating ' w oods: ps M. (Ferst Qual. ———_| : , oe 
_ - . Lenny @ 55 00 | 33.0 @ 48 00 3500@ 4900! 4500 @ 5000 
Cherry. . 80 00 @120 00 75 00 85 00 65 00 @ 90 ¢ 
Chestnut ° oecccoce @ 5500 3 6 @ 50 00 15 00 @ 50 00 | ore he 
Butternut... ...--...-. 40 00@ 6000| 6000@ 7000; S000@ 6000) 7000@ 8500 
Mahogany, Bay wood.. @180 00 150 90 @ 160 00 150 00 @ 180 00 12000@ 150 
“ St. Domingo.. scenes enener @350 00} 12090 @ 35000] 25000 @ 390 00 | @ 
eae so sesnsines seseeeeseees | 45.00@ 50 00 45 00 @ 6500) 3000@ 3500 30 00 @ 50 00 
Qak, Ted .. 2. ccc eee nce e ce cececceerceres @ 7000 @ 5000 BB 00 40 00 | 35 5 On 
66 White. .. cc cccerccccccescoccccccs @ 7000 @ 55 00 35.00 40 00 | a } od 
6 quartered .....ccecessceresecececs @ 90 00 6500@ 7000 4500@ 5000 70 00 @ 80 00 
Sycamore quartered .............+0--05 5000 @ 6500 4500. @ 5000 70 
Pee GEOR. «cc ccn cep ens ss seeeende swan ee 65 00 @ 70 00 39 00 @ 65 00 45 00 @ 50 00 } 65 00 @ @ 90 00 
Redwood ** ee cesecece seeeceies see 60 00 @ 70 00 | 60 00 @ 70 00 56 00 @ 65 00 | 100 00 @ 
Rosewood.. y @ 6 @ - 


| | ea ! 
125 00 @150 00; 8500 @ 10000) 8000 @ 10000 160 00 @ 200 00 
4500 @ £000) 3800@ 4500) 3000@ 3500 20 00 @ 30 00 
@ 3500 30 00 @ 35 00 
3000@ 3500 


Walnut, blac k ee ° 

Whitewood ee 

Yellow pine. 

Gum wood, best red. 
PAINTS. (Jn oil, P ib.) 








White lead, AM...... ...-..0-.-00ccee. 53 @ 6 |5 &2-100 @ sé | ee ie 
6 FO, cccccee esvccccenceosess be & 5@ 8 7 é 2 4 $ a 
Red, AM., .-...seeeeeececeeeceeseeeecs 6 @ : 6 @ 64 | @ ¢ 
Venetian. ........-eeeeeee ceeees 6@ 10 7@ 2 | 1 @ 9 7 10 
“ Vermilion.......... naene Konae | 6@ 70 | 55 @ 60 dry | 55 > 60 kn. u® 3 
Bed Titan, BiaWicecccccss covccccesess } 2@ 20 | R@ 2 12 20 L@ 20 
TEROW CERES. 00000 cccccerccccccescceece 6@ 15 7@ 12 3@ 7 @ 4 
“ SIND. « 020500060650 00secanees 12 @ 20 18 @ 25 2 @ 9 2@ 2% 
Groen (CHOME)......ccccccccccerssoses 8 @ 13 8 @ 20 8 @ ® of 15 
Green, Paris, . 60 00ee 00s ceeesecocs 25 @ 40 25 @ 40 16 @ 35 16 @ 2 
Black, IAM, «« .< 000000 cccccccccccveses 1Ib@ 22 6b @ 25 8 @ 30 om te 
Blue, ultramarine...................006 2@ 18 18 @ 30) 10 @ 35 1 a 8 
Oil, EE GOD ccnsccscanseckes bot 51@ 53 51@ 5G 50 @ 52 52 55 
“ Disnhdeniscadenen is 5 @ BB | 54 @ 59 53 @ 55 BT 4 
Turpentine. . ........0---s.eeeceeees S| B@ 3 | 40 ¢ 47 35 36 e 4 
Varnish, Coach. ..... 2.0200 .c0e.cc008 5] @ | 150@ 600 1 200 175 @s 2m 
Th cc ctieemapebinnion ened | @ | 250@ 300 325 @ 400 110 @1 75 
Putty..... @ ss secs erccececceccvsscceecs 2@ 3 | 2@ 4 2 @ 03 2@ 2 
Whitin : catee eens oe “do 5@ 90 | 1} 1 2 1@ it 
Paris white, (Eng., ) wteeeeee fad | 2@ 3! 2 3 2 23 | u@ i 
Litharge, AM............--eseeeees )<| R@ 64 7 6h 10 | 1 of 
ee 0 eee w@ 7 14 @ 20 4@ 6 ( ) 14 
Umber, “ Seeeeeer Teel Te reer cere) 1@ 1 I 14 @ 20 eo 0 i 14 











F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


(Established 1852.) 
Fulton Street corner William, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
White Lead Colors in Oil and in Japan. 


Pure Ready-Mixed Paints, 


Sample Cards of 50 desirable shades on request. 


FINE VARNISHES. 


Hard Oil-Finish, Wood-Stains and 
Finishes, Florentine Fresco 
Colors, Mathematical 
Instruments. 

Engineers’ Supplies, Levels, Chains, 
Cross-Section Papers, Blue- 
Process Papers, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ Supplies. 
250 Pages, 700 Illustrations. 
Sent on request. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & C0., 


176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


FISCHER-LEAF CO. 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Marbleized-Iron and 
Slate Mantels, Grates, 


Stoves and Hollow- 
Ware, and dealers in 


AMERICAN, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH TILE. 


Send for Catalogue, and Prices 
351 to 357 Jefferson St., Louisville, 
KENTUCKY. 





RICKETTS’ 


Patent Fireplace 


IS THE BEST. 





Radiates more heat. No smoke or 
dust. Requires less fuel. 


Chas. J. Smith, Agent, 


200 Main Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 

. The most economical in use. 

{ Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 

able for Families, Hotels, Res- 

taurants and Public I[nstitu- 

tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 

Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 

Warming-Closets for Pan- 

tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
, otc., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Maas. 
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Self Regulating r 
Life ot) Chea? —- 











SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, lit. 






Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

Joseru S, MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadte!phia, Pa, Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Llustrated Price-List. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 








Heating and Ventilation. 


A Brief Description of the 


Novelty riot-Air Furnace 


has run for several] issues that all might be acquainted with its char- 
acter and qualities, which enables a comparison. when its superiority 
becomes apparer.t. We call attention to a few of its special features 
and give some informative experience, 

Immense Heated Surface Exposed, The Economical Con- 
sumption of Fuel, Its Prolonged Durabiliiy under Severe 
Test, Pertectly Self-Cleaning, avoiding Annual Expense, 
Entirely Free from Gas and Dust, Superior Operation, Con- 
venient, Easily Managed. 


THE PREVAILING OPINIONS, 


rc a7'3 bee 
. rane | [SAN] _~ 
/ Ww 5 e 7r\\) 
~ “> . r ‘ 
~ » | ¢ 
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MARIINSBURG, W. VA., October 14, 184. 
Mr. J. H. BLONDEL. 

Dear Sir, — The two Furnaces which your father put in the St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church nine years ago, under a guaranty to do the 
work, have given every satisfaction, and have never yet needed re- 
pairs. I with pleasure recommend the Novelty Furnace, and would 
be glad to see them in all of our churches. 

H. J. MCKEEFRY, Pastor. 





HAMPTON, VaA., April 14, 1885. 
ABRAM COX STOVE Co, 

Gentlemen, — The No. 40 Novelty L placed in our Baptist Church 18 
months ago has given entire satisfaction. The church is 50/ x 52’, 
ceiling 24’, and all parts were comfortable during the zero weather of 
this winter. It is perfectly free from gas and dust, an important 
= feature for church use, while the check draft is convenient and ef- 
fectual. ‘Take the Heater all in all, lam very much pleased with it, 
as it is first-class in all essentials. Yours very truly, 

G. M. RICHTER. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., 144 No. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hoxpitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 
THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


The Bikear: Shamu a Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 
PI . 
Reeds Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


—~ . Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - - = = = NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 





Improved 
Cast-Iron 





Estimates F‘urnished on Application. 


PIPE -COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can n 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


House Warming a Specialty. 





[Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE, 


STEAM-FITTING DIVISION 


NEW YORK STEAM COMPANY, 
66-68 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


of every description. Work executed from the designs of Architects and En- 
>lans and Specifications furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
Superintendent, H. M. SMITH, 
Heating and Ventilating Engineer. 








Contractors for Steam-tittin 
gineers. 


General Offices, 
22 CORTLANDT S8T., N. Y. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


DEALER IN 


Mantels and Grates, 





BALTIMORE 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, 


To warm upper and lower rooms 









if 3 | The hand 1est, Most economical i 
yO Coal Stovesin the World. 
Brass Fire-places, Tile Hearths and Facings, B. ¢. RIBB & SON, 





Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire-sets, Coal-Hods, Etc. 39 Watt I Hi rET, 
aittmeore, Jia. 
Wood Mantels a specialty. MARSLIICED SLATE MANTELS | 


178 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. sectia teint 
Established 1827. 
W. JACKSON, & SON, 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Grates, Open Fireplaces, 


Fenders, Fire Irons, etc. 
1166 Broadway, 
Bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 
246 Front Street, 
Near Peck Slip, 





J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitcheners, Grates, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 


13th and Filbert Streets., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia 


New York. 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on receipt s 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured @ 
and for sale by 


CLOBE VENTI LATOR co. 
Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N 

Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. 25 and 27 Green St., bang, N 
Wholesale Agents for New York City an ‘vieinsty, Groxror H. MOSEMAN, 28 Clift St., ew York City. 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, and | vicinity, MERCHANT & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phi 
Wholesale Agents for N Idaho, M and Wyoming, Micron Rooers & Sox __ Neb. 
Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RunpLe, Srence “Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Agente for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, CHAS. M. BRoMWwIcH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
Agents for Chicago, IIl., i, danours, GREENL2ZA¥ & BRooxs, 43 and 45 ae in Bt. 
Agents for Louisville, Ky., Grorer L. Suita, 167 a? 8t., Louisvi 
Agents for Canad: Hueues & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig 8 t., Montreal, 
Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NgLson & Co., High th and St ch "Charles Sts. 
Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jorzs, Main St .. Ogden, Utah. 

ents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WILson & Roorrs, 24 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. Wholesale ‘Agents for Cincinnati and Vicinity, H. McCouium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, U. 
Wholesale Agente‘for Baltimore, Md., Lyon, Conxuinw & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 






















PAT’D FEB.292: AND 
MAY 9111876. 








THE FLORIDA 


Clover-Leaf Ventilators|rouse - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 
AND CHIMNEY CAPS, The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
For Public & Private Buildings, etc. | Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N.Y. 


SURE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 
Cheapest and most effective Ventilator on the market. 

Working models mailed on receipt of 20 cents. Absolutely 

storm-proof. A down current creates an up draft. 





OW. TO-HEAT- SVENTILATE THEM. 





An attractive book of 72 ages 
+j| containing illustrations of some 
of the finest residences in the 
country. Itis a complete Manu- 
“\j}al on the subject of Sanitary 
Heating and Ventilating. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CoO., 


889 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AGENCIES: Mailed free on receipt of 4 
Stambach & Love, Philadelphia; Peck Bros. & Co., New cents in stamps. 
York; Reuter & Mallory, Baltimore, Md.; Pierce, Butler & SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y. ZA, Mollo, New Orleans, La.; M. M. nite ¥ cm f-9 . 
Murphy & Co., Cleve land, Ohio; Jas. B. Seott & Co., Pitts- 52 & 54 Union St., Boocton, Mass. 





burgh, Pa. , Detroit Lead Pipe and Sheet-Lead ——_—_—_ 


’ Works, Detroit, Mich. ks Akplights. 


ST. LOUIS METAL SKYLIGHTS. 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR Warranted chachataly Storm, Weather, Fire 


and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 


Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all PubliC _ | Gatvanizea Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 


Gntters and Conductors. 


Buildings. Plans, Specifications and E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
: : 389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON. 
Estimates furnished. 




















No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KNOWLES STEAM-PUMP WORKS.) 


BUILDERS OF 


Steam and Power Pumping Machinery, 
For City and Town Domestic Supply. 


Also Sewerage-Pumping Machinery. 
ADDRESS 


* 93 Liberty St., New York, 44 Washington St., Boston, : 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











HIPPED, 








® And usual — 


M&£ EXHAUST VENTILATO 
Natural Heat only re- 


THE BROOKLYN BICKELHOUPT’S rE hy 


METALLIC SR SLLGITS. \ with these caps in 
METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. se fieitoorcanind own and mo 


use. Cheap and mos 
on any litem 


et*octive. ; 
; DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
; aR _ Are the Cheapest and Best. 
aD oe pee Manufactured by 


FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE, 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 

218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 

without harn.. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phlet of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 





The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
JOHN SETON, 78 and 80 Washington Ave., | Architect in PERFECTLY uninjesed condition. to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 


ll . MMB et ss ied al Prie $1.25, post paid, > Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK, 
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a 
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Furniture and Jnterior Work, 





Superior in every respect. 


furnished. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. titted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


Estimates [ER 











W. C. RUNYON & €0,, 


Cor. Hebard St., and N. Y. 
Central & Hudson River Rh. R. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Patent Lead Joined 
END-UP 































































































THE BURROWES, PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window re 


And Improved Screen Doors, 


Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 
The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, ant may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 
e make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens 
Special Low Prices for this time of year. 
Pamphlet contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, and cuts of twenty moderu dwellings, 


E. Ve BURROWES & Co., eo 


suitable for a good house. 
Sen t for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. 


Free by mail. Address 


Portland, Maine. 





Moorish Fret-Work,| | 


INTERLACED WOOD - WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 


Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IMPROVED SEATING, 


Mor 


Schools, Churches, 
Halls & 
OPERA HOUSES. 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


ACH, Andrews & Co., 
Successors to 

518 Arch St., Phila. | BAKER, PRATT & CO. 

195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. Y. 























ATI FIXTURE 
AT Cs NG Fx OLD or 


Bunp Aw NEW BLINDS 
mAxiNG BLINDS jee 
AWNINGS [18h 

FO. NORTH&C9|= 


FACTURER 
SOLE MAN ts | 


BOSTON 








METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Marble Mosaic Pavements, 


Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 


We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 
STILLMAN & NICOLL. 
198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNGAY SCHO0.S, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f'g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 














“QTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed Lo consume 25 tw 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Fngine per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 TWIN ENGINES 


IN USE, 
Impulse every 
Kevolution. 


ww Che steaciest Gas En- 
gine yet made, 


ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 


For Hydraulic | Eiseniarn, ‘Lown Water Supply or Rail 

way service. Special ao for Electric-Light work 

Unexcelled for ranning Elevators, Wood-‘Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 








ROY OYAL \L | Ho/els> Te Lamps 
| Lturches\ E// Designs. 
Faclories Pasls>- 
Colleges. Zasalire, 
5|Naph/fa, 





} 


ae || Lsy/ums 
MACHINE. |4aiahfevites Corade Li/ 








»S gllus fF &, 
No Smoke; all use it, (OP los Worl 


No Smell! PENNA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 


7 & 49 No. 2d St., hola. Pa 

















The Combination 











The Oldest and Best Machine in use. Over 4,000 Machines in successful operation. Send for 
. Illustrated Catalogue. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


Gas-Machines 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, 


Gas-Machine Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


—FOR— 


Residences, Stores, 
Or any place wanting artificial light. 






































wo00D- 
MOSAIC. 


Special designs for floors and 
wainseoting furnished 
on application 


Send for Catalogue. 
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‘WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Utfices, etc. Electric Bur- 
giar- -Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas- lighting Apparatus, 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 








Electric Light Wiring 


CONTRACTORS, 
Greenfield & Klein, 39-41 Ann St., New York, 
Incandescent Electric Lamps for use with battery. 


Call-Bells, Burglar- Alarms, Batteries aod ail 
Electrical Supplies. 


Correspondence solicited. 
. 
| HE 





only “Dry Blower” 


Gas-Machine made. No 
water about it to freeze. Makes 
es for 75 cents per 1,000 feet. 





Latest invention of the inventor of the Dry 
Gas- Meter. 


PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO., 
(LIMITED.) 
1o5 WOOD STREET, PITTSBURG, PA 


Senp FOr CATALOGUES. 


IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE, 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the world that can 
reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
who endorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


39 Dey St.. N.Y. 


IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 

34 Park Place, New York. 

In use throughout the worid. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 
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ESTABLISAEV 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 ‘and 2 2 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 pole nm Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Kafters en- 
eased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener, The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
~~ —— material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 

ng leakage. 


THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 
Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 


For a ~< and full iculars epply to office, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 











EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


GRATE. 





ranged from 32 to 38 degrees below zero. 
= A. L, Strona, Va 


Irs working has seemed to me absolutely ee 
Epw. H. Jenks, Concor 





Heat-Saving and Ventilating 


THE grate thoroughly warms and ventilates my stndy, 18 x 28 feet. 
STANLEY Matruews, (U. 8S. Supreme Court). 


I HEAT two rooms on first floor and a bed-room above with one grate. 
JoHN McConne.uy, Monticello, Ind. 


My grate heats a parlor and a bed-room above when the mercury has 


il, Iowa, 


d, N. H. 





The most approved 


STEAM PUMPS 


Now on the United States’ market for 
Hydraulic Elevators, 
House Tank Service, 
Railway Water Stations, etc. 
Water-Works Pumping Engines. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS., 


40 Dearborn St., 








16 CORTLANDT ST., 
CHICAGO Works, foot W. 13th St., New York, 
aehee inva Suntnen HOWARD FLEMING, 


STETTINER GERMAN, 
LAGER DORFER GERMAN. 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN, 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. 


23 Liberty St., New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


PORTLAND CEMENTS 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


adiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
stand 200 pounds steam pressure. 


‘To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped ‘‘ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List “ A.” 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Sireet. CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia 


Send for Circulars and 
Price Lists. 














Cash Capital .............csccrceccccccee coccee oo sescceereves sescccccscccccees $3,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Imeurance.......... cecccccccccseces soe soeesenecsescesereses 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Racsne ond other Eéobiiteles pnee den eber OnGRs bane 473,492.82 


ee eae ee er 3.250.77%.61 


Wi Ison s Kolling Venetian Blind. 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME = CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. Ht takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
= studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
= sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 
ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“ The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wil-on’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send ior lllustrated Catalogue. 





Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE 


GATE-VALVES 


— FOR — 


STEAM, 
WATER, 
GAS, Etc. 


163 Albany St., Boston. 








ROOFING FEIT | 
(SHEATHINGEELT fl 


(BUILTING PAPER! 


F Water-Proot 





‘WOLL ~ J1Y 


COMPLETE ROOFING. 
Deadening Felt, Roofing Materials, Asphaltic 
Cement for ‘damp walls, feundations, etc, 
Send tor Samples and Price-List. 
WARREN EHRET ROOFING CO., 
Limited. 

108 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Solid Braided Window-Sash Cord. 







The SA ON cor.) is tue most 
durable. Eematastared by 
J.P. TOLMAN & €0., 
164 High Street, Boston. 








F merican Fire ‘Insurance Co., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL. .....ccccccccccese 400.000.0090 


Reserve —_ spereeat oe ccccccee 852,970.05 
Surplus.. biiab-baeadel vhs dedeuee _ SSL 54 8.96 
Total penn Sen. ~y 1884. cece 1,804,519.21 





SPECIFICATIONS SHOULD INCLUDE 


Folsom’s Patent Roof Snow-Guards, 








LL 2 7 








Address, —* 300,000 iN USE. — 








J. G. WILSON, 527 and 529 W. 22d Street, New York. 





JOHN H. HILLER, 1410 Tremont St., Boston. 
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R. JOHN R. NIE IERNSE E, one of the oldest and most re- 
spected architects in the United States, died in Columbia, 
South Carolina, on the 7th of June, Mr. Niernsée was 

born and educated in Vienna, but came to this country when a 
young man, bringing with him the well-trained mind which Ger- 
man technical education gives. Engineers of high theoretical 
attainments were not so common here forty years ago as they 
are now, and he soon found employment under the United 
States Government in the survey of the coast of Georgia and 
Florila, and, later, in the construction of various important 
fortifications on the Southern coast. Returning from these 
duties, he settled in Baltimore, where he was employed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and gained at the same 
time some note as an architect. A few years before the war, 
he was selected as the architect of the new State-House which 
the State of South Carolina had determined to erect, and re- 
moved to Columbia, to devote himself to the work. The build- 
ing was still unfinished when the war broke out, interrupting 
building operations completely ; and he returned to Baltimore, 
where he continued to practise his profession quietly, but with 
ever-increasing success. In 1873, on the occasion of the great 
Industrial Exposition in Vienna, he was chosen as the United 
States Commissiouver to the Eyposition, and revisited in that 
capacity the home of his early years. A few years later, he 
was selected by the trustees of the Johns Hopkins bequest as 
consulting architect in the construction of their noble hospital 
buildings, and continued to act in that capacity until called 
South by the Government of South Carolina, which had deter- 
mined to resume the construction of its State-House, and re- 
quested its former architect to assume again the direction of 
the work so unhappily interrupted. Although nearly twenty- 
five years had passed since he laid down his pencil in Columbia, 
Mr. Niernsée gladly accepted the invitation to complete the 
most important of his works according to his original inteution, 
und removed again to Columbia, but he had hardly entered 
upon his duties before he was attacked with an illness which 
soon proved fatal. In private life Mr. Niernsée was one of 
the most amiable and honorable of men, devoted to his profes- 
sion and zealous for the interests of its members. He was one 
of the earliest members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and did much to gain for it the reputation aud authority 
of which his successors now enjoy the bewefit. 





“Wy PROPOSITION has been made to extend the member- 

ship of the National Academy of Design so as to include 

a certain number of architects, who would be elected to 
the two grades of associate and full members, just as architects 
of distinction are admitted to the Royal Academy in England, 
or the Iustitute of France. Whether the proposition is likely 
to be carried into effect we do not know, but it seems to us that 
such a change in the constitution of the Academy might be 
productive of good, both to architects and to the painters and 
sculptors who now alone enjoy active membership, although 
several architects have been elected honorary members. It is 
much to be desired that architects and other artists should be 


brought more together in this country, and every movement 
for bringing about more intimate relations will be warmly pro- 
| moted by those who best understand the advantages to be gained 
| in this way. Most architects who interest themselves in the 
successes of their professional brethren have probably observed 
that the highest reputation has almost always come to men who, 
either from inclination or through the habits acquired abroad, 
have sought the acquaintance and coédperation in their work of 
the best artists. Whether the painters and sculptors in these 
cases have gained fame by reflection from that of their friend 





the architect, or whether he has borrowed plumes from them, is 
of less importance than the fact that the joint work of two or 
three men of different artistic professions working together has 
in several conspic uous instances gained for eac h a good deal 
more reputation than either could have acquired by the same 
amount of labor independent of the other. Something of this 
effect may perhaps be due to the novelty of the combination, 
but much ought also to be attributed to the influence of each in 
criticising and inspiring the other, and to the redoubled power 
which two artists, enforcing at once the same sentiments by dif- 
ferent modes of expression, can give to the design on which 
they work together. It is true that the simple election of a 
man as a National Academician would not imbue him with ar- 
tistic feeling, 0 secure to him always the codperation of his 
brother Academicians in his work; but it would do something 
to interest him in other artists, and them in him, while the 
admission of architectural drawings to the annual exhibitions 
would do still more, and the social intercourse which it is in- 
tended to promote in .the Academy by regular meetings of the 
members would perhaps do most of all; and the mutual ac- 
quaintance of persons of tastes so similar could not fail to be 
in some way pleasant and serviceable to all. 





) HE Society of Architecture of Lyons, as our readers will 
l remember, holds each year a competition, open to all 
architects, upon a given programme, offering as prizes 
medals of gold and silver. The programme for the present 
year proposes a design for a law-school. ‘The building is sup- 
posed to be situated in a lot bounded by four streets, and to 
be set back on all sides from the street line; the intervening 
space being planted with shrubbery. ‘The plan must include a 
large salle des Pas Perdus, or waiting-room, after the French 
manner, from which must open three court-rooms. One of 
these court-rooms is to be devoted to public exhibitions and 
distributions of prizes, and must be large enough to accommo- 
date three hundred spectators, besides all the professors and 
dignitaries, who are to have a platform to themselves. The 
two other court-rooms must hold one hundred and fifty persons 
each, and each is to be provided with a seat for the judge. 
Besides these, six lecture-rooms must be provided, each having 
an area of about one hundred square metres, and a library, to 
contain twenty-five thousand volumes, with one or two geueral 
reading-rooms, to accommodate fifty readers in all, and a spe- 
cial reading-room for the professors, and offices for the libra- 
rian and his assistant. Each of the twenty professors is also 
to have a room to himself; and a general meeting-room for all 
the instructors, with a dressing-room and ante-room, must be 
provided, besides an office and ante-room for the dean, and 
suite of at least ten rooms for the habitation of the dean and 
his family. ‘The secretary must also have a lodging, consisting 
of five rooms, and the janitor and his assistant must each have 
rooms. ,Five drawings are required, all at a small scale. The 
plans of the first and second story only are called for, at one 
two-hundredth the full size, or about one-sixteeuth of an inch 
to the foot, with the principal elevation and a longitudinal see- 
tion at double this scale, and a detail, either of the fagade or 
the section, at one-twentieth the full size. ‘The drawings are 
to be delivered to the Secretary of the Society of Architecture, 
at the Palace of Fine Arts in Lyons, on or before the sixth 
day of December next, and the designs will first be examined 
by a committee of seven members of the Society, who will 
present a report upon them; and the prizes are finally to be 
awarded by the vote of the whole Society. We hardly sup- 
pose that any of our readers are likely to enter a contest so 
remote, but it will do no harm to suggest to the younger ones, 
particularly those who have the necessary leisure, that there is 
no more valuable exercise than an occasional effort, carried out 








| to reasonable success, at solving an extensive, but well-studied 
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programme like this. An architect who is not sometimes 
called upon to design large and monumental buildings loses the 
capacity for thinking architecturally in a monumental way 
which he ought to have acquired in his student days, and as 
this is one of the most valuable faculties which an architect of 
mature years can possess, it is only prudent for those in the 
earlier stages of their career to try to-keep their knowledge 
fresh by setting themselves occasionally imaginary programmes 
of a sort more ambitious than those which their business at 
that period is likely to bring them. 





“J don builder, who set up a private cemetery at Bethnal 
Green, and after making a good income for many years by 
the sale of permits to inter bodies in it, finally completed his 
speculation, after the extension of the city had reached the lo- 
cality, by cutting up the ground into building lots. A great 
deal of comment was mide on the case by persons interested in 
sanitary matters, who remembered, among other things, that the 
bodies of many victims of cholera were buried there, and feared 
the consequences either of disinterring them or of building 
hvuses over them, and, as it seems, one result of the agitation 
was to deter a builder, who had contracted to erect houses on 
the land on a building lease, from carrying out his agreement. 
After the facts had been made public, au Act of Parliament 
was passed, forbidding the construction of any building on a 
disused burial-ground, and the contractor was thus cut off en- 
tirely from fulfilling his promise. ‘The owner of the land, how- 
ever, professing to believe that this did not affect his right to 
claim rent for the land, brought suit not long ago to recover 
about two years’ arrears of the ground-rent specified in the con- 
tract. In point of law there would be, perhaps, a question 
whether the neglect of the builder for a year and a half to do 
what he had promised to do, and might at that time have done, 
did not give the owner some claim to be reimbursed for the loss 
which he had suffered through the failure of the other party to 
the contract to do what he had agreed, before he was prevented 
from doing so by the Act; but the judge, with that airy wisdom 
so characteristic of English magistrates, disposed of this argu- 
ment in a moment, announcing that in his opinion the contract 
between the owner and the builder involved a violation of the 
rights of those who had paid money on the faith that their 
friends and relations should lie in this ground undisturbed ; aud 
although there was no evidence whatever that anybody had paid 
any money on this faith, he proceeded to infer from his suppo- 
sition that the contract in question “ amounted to a conspiracy,” 
and was, therefore, illegal. On this ground, therefore, he ren- 
dered judgment for the defendant. The question as to who 
should pay the costs was disposed of by a process of reasoning 
about as admirable as the preceding one, his lordship remark- 
ing that “ there were no merits in the case, and it was an un- 
holy proceeding altogether,” and ordering accordingly that each 
party should pay his own costs. 


Qi readers will remember the case of the enterprising Lon- 





y JHE Builder quotes from a book by Colonel Parnell, who 
* has recently made himself conspicuous in discussions on 
the effects of lightning, a table compiled from the recorded 
observations of the last one hundred and filty years, showing 
the kinds of material most likely to be affected by a lightuing 
stroke, and indicating in this way the character of the action of 
lightning. Colonel Parnell’s opinion is that lightning, far from 
being astream of fire descending from the sky, is, as he says, 
av electric explosion, resembling that of a torpedo, and acting 
in the majority of cases upward, from the ground to the clouds. 
The action of the stroke is primarily mechanical, and in most 
cases nothing but mechanical effects are observed, although a 
part of the force may be converted into heat. just as happens 
occasionally with any other sort of motion. The table given in 
the book certainly confirms these views. It is found, for instance, 
that the material most frequently disturbed by lightuing is stone, 
in the form of rock or of masonry. We are apt to suppose 
that trees are the most common object of the attack of light- 
ning, but it appears that rocks or stone walls.are affected six 
times as frequently as trees, and, in fact, trees suffer one-half 
as often as animals or men. When trees are struck, the effect 
upon them is in about fourteen cases out of fifteen to split or 
tear them, without burning them at all. In the fifteeuth in- 
stance the wood is scorched. When men or animals are struck, 
on the contrary, indications of burning are observed in about 
three-fifths of the cases. Stone walls or ledges show signs of 





burning or melting only once in every two hundred cases. 
Metal is melted much more frequently, this effect being pro- 
duced almost as often as the purely mechanical effects of break- 
ing or bending. Gunpowder is usually exploded when struck, 
but this is probably a mechanical rather than a chemical effect, 
since any sharp shock, as a blow with a hammer, for instance, 
may have the same result. Gas, however, is also iguited by 
lightning, either directly, or, more probably as a consequence 
of the heating of some imperfectly-conducting substance in con- 
tact with the gas. It is singular that the bare ground is dis- 
turbed by lightning almost as often as trees. We have heard 
of a lightning stroke which ploughed up nearly an acre of 
ground in an instant; and it seems that some such mechanical 
effect as this upon the soil often accompanies thunder-storms. 





E GENIE CIVIL «ives an illustrated account of the new 
Parson steam-engine, or “ steam-turbine,” as it is called. 
Strictly speaking, it has no right to this name, since the action 
of the steam in it is totally different from that of water upon a 
turbine wheel, but the fact that all the working parts revolve 
together inside a stationary casing gives its movement a distant 
resemblance to that of a horizontal water-wheel. Independent 
of its name, however, it is a very interesting machine. Perhaps 
the most accurate way of describing it would be to call it an 
oscillating engine with four cylinders, fixed on the inside of a 
pivoted drum-like case, and so connected as to cause the drum 
which carries them to revolve about the shaft by the move- 
ment of the pistons. The transformation of the reciprocal ino- 
tion of the pistons into a smooth rotary movement of the cylin- 
ders is effected by an ingenious application of the geometrical 
theorem that the line described by any point on the circumfer- 
ence of a circle rolling on the inside of the circumference of a 
circle of a diameter twice as great, is a straight line, coinciding 
with a diameter of the larger circle; and that a second poiut 
on the circumference of the small circle, directly opposite the 
first, will in rolling describe a diameter of the large circle at 
right angies with that described by the first. Reversing these 
conditions, if any number of opposite and alternating forces 
are applied at opposite points on the circumference of a disk or 
shaft free to turn, but not to move laterally, their combined 
action, which, if the absolute direction of the forces were fixed, 
would result in nothing but cross strains on the shaft, may, by 
allowing the absolute direction of the forces to change in ove 
plane, that is, by making the cylinders free to revolve, be so 
modified as to cause the shaft to move with a rolling motion upon 
the inside of a real or imaginary circumference of twice its 
own diameter, while the cylinders revolve with a uniform cir- 
cular movement around a centre which is also the centre of the 
circle within which the shaft rolls. In practice, the pistons of 
the four cylinders used are simply applied to a crank, so de- 
signed that the diameter of the circumference described by its 
outside line is twice its own diameter; and as the small circles 
must turn twice in rolling once around the large one, the cyl- 
inders in the engine revolve for every two trips of the pis- 
tons. Such applications of pure geometry to practical mech- 
anism do not always prove so successful as the theory promises, 
but in this instance the crank and pistons seem to follow the 
courses marked out for them by mathematics with the utmost 
docility, and the engine can be run at a speed far surpassing 
that of any other now in use; one now on exhibition in London 
giving without difficulty twelve thousand revolutions of the 
shaft per*minute, or about ten times as many as the swiftest 
engines hitherto made have attempted to furnish. This fright- 
ful rapidity of movement may be better appreciated by consid- 
ering that a locomotive with eight-foot driving wheels, runving 
with this speed of.shaft, would go from New York to San 
Fraucisco in about an hour. Of course, no locomotive could en- 
dure such a strain upon it, and the Parson engine has so far 
been employed chiefly for driving dynamo-electric machines, 
which are attached directly to the shaft, without belts or gear- 
ing to multiply the speed. During the construction of the 
Suakin-Berber railway, which was built mostly at night to 
avoid the heat of the sun, these machines were used for fur- 
nishing electric-light. An engine, with its boiler and dynamo- 
machine, was set upon a platform car, which carried also 
portable tripods, thirty feet high, at the top of each of which 
was placed a Brush electric lamp. The tripods, which were 
made to shut up like a telescope, were set up about a hundred 
feet apart, and connected by wires with the dynamo, which 
could be shifted to any position desired. , 
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ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. — II. 


l F you should visit 

% a a OF t: Perth Amboy, in 
CY * 4 as New Jersey, you 
+h, would find that pleas- 
{ ant old town pictur- 
** esquely located on the 
> banks of the Kill-von- 
Kull, and by following 
a wagon-load of the 
buff, or of the rich red 
clay, after the material 
is mined from the pits, 
you would be carried 
into one of the largest 
terra-cotta manufac- 
tories in the United 
States. The buildings 
constituting the facto- 
ry are very numerous, 
their upper _ stories 
~~ being connected by 
- means of bridges and 
- the whole terminating 
in a dock, where the 
finished articles are 
bs finally carried for ship- 
** ment to the various 
portions of the States. 

Piercing the roofs of some of the buildings, and towering for great 
distances above them, are the tops of enormous terra-votta kilns, 
which, when you come to examine them within, have the appearance 
of tremendous brick bottles, securely bound every few feet in height 
with great encircling bands of iron. The loads of clay are thrown 
out and spread over large floors in order to deprive it of its moisture, 
and after being properly dried, the clay is next conveyed by eleva- 
tors or otherwise to the pulverizing machine, where it is thoroughly 
disintegrated. After being thus treated, the clay is next mixed with 
powdered old terra-cotta, or with ground flint, sand or other vitrifia- 
ble substances. ‘The clay, after being properly prepared and mixed, 
next passes into a machine called a “ pug-mill,” and into this machine 
there passes a stream of water suflicient to “pug” the clay, or in 
other words to impart to the material the desired degree of plastic- 
ity, and the operation is materially assisted by the arms or knives at- 
tached to the shaft of the pug-mill which cut the clay in every direc- 
tion and thoroughly mix it, and finaily, when the material issues from 
the bottom of the pug-mill, it possesses the desired consistency or 
“temper.” The clay, after being pugged and slightly dried, is 
next cut into masses and conveyed into the workshop of the moulder 
or the studio of the modeller. When single pieces are ordered, the 
modeller produces his design in clay, which is afterward carefully 
dried and then fired. If more than one are wanted, as in the case of 
friezes, strings, tiles, simple cornices and capitals, or other orna- 
ments which run through a large space, or are often repeated upon a 
building, moulds of the object are taken in plaster, and one of the 
most interesting spectacles to the visitor to the terra-cotta works is 
the department where these moulds are made, an operation which re- 
quires considerable skill and dexterity. The plaster-of-Paris is usually 
mixed in a mill similar to a pug-mill, used for tempering the clay, 
and as the plaster rapidly hardens, and at the same time shrinks 
so much during the hardening process that a large mould requires to 
be made in different sections, and, in cases of intricate design, in a 
great many pieces. 

Numerous men and boys flit about the department, swiftly perform- 
ing the requisite manipulations as they pour the fluid plaster-of-Paris 
into forms or into moulds which stiffen while they are smoothing it into 
shape. In cases of designs which have under-cut ornaments the 
highest skill and experience are requisite, and in such cases, on ac- 
count of the rapid deterioration of the moulds, it is possible only to 
obtain a few casts, and such designs are usually cast first in gelatine, 
which is readily withdrawn from thé under-cut portions of the mould, 
and upon being released readily resumes its proper form, and in this 
way the moulds are reproduced and kept uniform. By means of the 
ordinary plaster moulds, the more common ornaments can be indefi- 
nitely reproduced, and in cases of continuous moulding it is not an un- 
common practice to shape the moulding by passing it, or, rather, ex- 
pressing it, from a machine constructed similar to an ordinary express- 
ing brick and tile machine. In case the designs are produced by the 
latter method, a die of the proper shape is attached to the mouth of 
the machine, and as the tempered clay is forced through it the mould- 
ing is performed. In this way crown mouldings for cornices, ete., are 
cheaply produced of the desired form and thickness, and are after- 
ward divided by wires into the necessary lengths. When the plaster 
moulds are employed the clay is pressed with the hand into the mould 
and the objects are afterward finished with the fingers, care being 
observed to have the object of uniform thickness throughout, other- 
wise “ warpiag” or twisting from the heat not reaching all the mate- 
rials equally and simultaneously will be the certain result. © For ex- 
ample, when a mould is employed, the clay is not forced into it en 
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masse, but the plastic material is deftly pressed only against the sides, 
the moulder following the varying surfaces of the mould and leaving, 
as nearly as possible, a uniform thickness of clay in the various parts, 
and if the design is of such a character that it would not, in its hol- 
low form of undried and unburned clay, retain its shape unimpaired 
until fired, then braces or “struts” of clay are formed in the inte- 
rior soas to sustain the design unt!l it passes through the kiln, and 
also to add increased strength after being burned. ‘The thickness of 
the clay of course varies with the nature and different purposes for 
which the objects of terra-cotta are to be employed; but the average 
thickness is about seven-eighths of an inch; this, however, is exceeded 
where strength is a requisite. 

A uniform thickness of the material is an imperative necessity in 
all classes of terra-cotta, whether it is to be used for ornamental pur- 
poses or simply as building-blocks, this requisite being more readily 
attainable in the latter case than in the former, as the blocks are sim- 
ply hollow pieces of terra-cotta, having walls of equal thickness. 
There is no question of the reliability of the material, even in a hol- 
low form, for sustaining great weight; but in some cases the blocks 
are required to be placed in such positions that the hollow portions 
require to be filled with cement or with cement concrete, and in such 
cases a material should be employed which will not swell in drying. 
In order to prevent the bursting of the filled pieces, fat cement, so 
delusive to many, should not be employed, it being much better to use 
clean sand and a minimum prceportion of cement. 

Many of the ornaments reproduced from plaster moulds are very 
pleasing, but the real beauty of terra-cotta lies in the ease with which 
the plastic material lends itself to the skill of the modeller, who can 
impart to it his grandest and broadest conceptions, and then have 
them transformed into a material which is more imperishable than 
granite; but to do this successfully, the modeller must possess dignity 
and great sweep of imagination. He must love his work and be ab- 
sorbed in it, and habituated to executing his ideas in a manner bold 
and free, or otherwise his productions will be a failure, as the design 
must necessarily be viewed from a distance, and show a symmetry of 
proportion entirely unattainable by one who dissipates his force by 
attention chiefly to minute details; but the grace and harmony of 
separate proportions should be preserved in that of the finished 
whole. Different subjects, of course, require different treatment, but 
if the design be a panel in high relief it should show spirited model- 
ling; and if the subject is foliage, the curves in the leaves should 
give good shadow; but whatever may be the object, the result should 
show genuine artistic skill. The importance of suflicient time being 
allowed for making moulds, models, and drying the moulded or modelled 
pieces cannot be over-estimated, and there should be less of that too 
frequent hurry now so common in the execution of orders. The 
pieces should be dried just sufliciently to give them the right texture, 
for if they are too damp or “green” they will crack or be crushed 
during the firing; should they be too dry, they will crack even during 
drying, and should there be a great variation in the different por- 
tions of an article in regard to thickness, or in proportion of moisture, 
it is extremely liable to be distorted by twisting, owing to unequal 
contraction, both during drying and while in the kiln. The objects 
after being removed from the plaster moulds are finished by hand, and 
should the workman leave portions of the surface unevenly finished, 
or one part less smooth than the remainder, which not infrequently 
results from some partial tooling arising from an after-thought after 
the article is partially dried, the difference in the texture of the sur- 
face will prove another source of danger while the article is in the 
kiln, as it would be very liable to distortion because of the moisture 
contained in the clay being drawn from the smoother portions and 
dispelled through the more porous, thereby causing the former to 
contract. ‘The system of piece-work, which is generally adopted 
in English and by some American terra-cotta works, is an unmiti- 
gated evil, and is not infrequently the cause of much of the crack- 
ing, distortion, twisting, warping, or the irregularities which have 
come to be commonly regarded as inevitable. 

There is, of course, good terra-cotta, as well as lower grades of the 
same material; but architects often have only themselves to blame 
for the inferior quality of this material, which not infrequently finds 
its way into buildings, because they allow the control of this branch 
of the work oftentimes to pass into the hands of irresponsible con- 
tractors, who have no interest in the matter beyond the profit which 
they can make by placing the order. If architects would treat 
directly with manufacturers of terra-cotta, and give them a reason- 
able time in which to execute their designs, there would be less com- 
plaint on the scores which have been mentioned, and valuable time 
would in many instances be saved. When the execution of the 
designs in terra cotta are entrusted to the general contractor, he will 
naturally seek to have the work executed as cheaply as possible, and 
as all the better manufacturers of this class of material compete on 
almost equal terms, the probabilities are that the execution of the 
architect’s designs will in the end fall into the hands of manufactu- 
rers who do not possess sufficient facilities and are not over particu- 
lar in regard to the work which they turn out, of the promises which 
they make. 

‘There are stones of good quality and others of poor quality, and 
there are some which are soft and others which are hard, and with 
terra-cotta it is just the same; some being bad in color, bad in tex- 
ture, and bad in every other respect, and such material is produced 
from clay which is wholly unsuitable for the purpose, as the shrinkage 
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is uneven and excessive, consequently requiring an undue propor- 
tion of “grog” to be mixed with it during the pugging, and which 
is intended in some degree to obviate the imperfections of the clay, 
but the common result is that the color, if it be red, is oftentimes 
completely ruined. In order to give the surface the desired red color, 
the moulded or modelled terra-cotta, after being dried, is washed 
over or dipped into a “slip” of clay containing oxide of iron, and 
after being burned, the object thus treated presents for a short time 
a good appearance; but after a time, as the wash can never be made 
to permanently adhere to the terra-cotta body, owing to alternate 
frost and thaw, atmospheric and other changes, it finally falls off and 
discloses an undesirable, mottle-colored surface, which permanently 
disfigures the structure. It may be said in this connection, by some 
persons, that they can not see any additional reason why the archi- 
tect should control and hold in his own hands the execution of his 
designs in terra-cotta, than for any of the other materials which enter 
into the construction of a building; but, as the architect will be held 
more rigidly responsible for any failure, artistic or otherwise, in the 
terra-cotta than in the ordinary materials, we can see no good reason 
why he should allow it to be executed through the general contractor 
any more than he would allow the frescoing or other fine decorative 
features of a building to be performed by that individual. 

There are, of course, delaysin supplying all materials for a build- 
ing which require to be produced upon special order, and this is 
especially true in regard to those which have to be subjected to the 
action of fire, as there must necessarily result a certain percentage of 
loss, and it is this which oftentimes causes the annoying delays in 
supplying terra-cotta. The question naturally arises, how are such 
delays to be obviated? Undoubtedly the proper way is for an archi- 
tect, when his client and himself have decided that terra-cotta shall 
be used in the structure, and the plans and specifications have been 
fully agreed upon, is to immediately prepare the working details of 
his designs, and forward them to the manufacturer whom he may 
select for their execution, and while tenders are being received for 
the work of constructing the building, and while the excavation is 
being made, the terra-cotta manufacturer can be turning out his 
work, so that when the builder is in readiness for the first consign- 
ment, it is more than probable that the terra-cotta manufacturer will 
have the major portion of the work accomplished, and in such cases 
there would be no procrastination. The delays in receiving terra- 
cotta, because of which so many complaints arise, are caused in al- 
most every case, by a block — usually some very important construc- 
tioaal one in the building — being destroyed either in the drying 
or burning, and if the manufacturer could obtain a sufficient lead 
of the contractor, he would have an opportunity to replace such a 
block by another, before it would be required in the work. It is, 
however, not only because of the delays, but also on account of qual- 
ity, that time is so important to the manufacturer of terra-cotta ; for 
in nine cases out of ten, it is when the work requires to be unduly 
hurried through the moulding or modelling and the drying and firing, 
in order to keep the building “ going,” that the defects of cracking, 
twisting and warping take place. If this material is properly treated, 
and allowed sufficient time, it will issue from the kiln as true and as 
beautiful as if it were carved from stone with the chisel and the 
mallet. 

Manufacturers are sometimes delayed in getting out terra-cotta 
work by the manner in which the working-drawings are prepared, as 
few architectural draughtsmen possess the necessary extensive expe- 
rience requisite to properly prepare such drawings. The form of the 
pieces, as well as their size, require to be taken into consideration : 
the manner in which they are bonded and keyed, the joints, ete. 

I have dwelt thus long upon the delays which are liable to occur 
in the execution of architectural designs in terra-cotta, and the man- 
ner in which they can be avoided, for the reason that such delays or 
the apprehension that they will occur often militate seriously against 
the employment of the material. 

After the pieces have been carefully and thoroughly dried, they are 
carried to the kiln, in which they are skilfully set, the smaller pieces 
being packed in “ seggars,” and in delicate pieces of terra-cotta relief 
work, in order to preserve the sharpness and definition of texture, 
they are sometimes packed in a less fusible powder, like quartz grain 
or canister. “The entrances to the kilns, after they are filled, are 
finally walled up with brick, and daubed or plastered over with clay, 
and fires are then lighted in the furnaces underneath. ‘The kiln 
used is an up-draught kiln, so constructed that the fire does not come 
into contact with the object to be burned, the flame passing from the 
gates, at the base of the kiln, througha pipe set up in the centre. The 
objects are placed in the kiln in tiers, separated by fire-brick, the 
larger pieces being placed in the topmost portions of the kiln, and 
the time and method of burning are about the same as in the case of 
fire-brick. 

When terra-cotta has been improperly fired, there is constant 
danger that it will rapidly disintegrate after a short season of expo- 
sure, owing to the fact that it failed to receive sufficient heat to impart 
to the perishable clay the chemical change upon which its indestruc- 
tible character depends. The simplest tests are usually sufficient to 
distinguish inferior terra-cotta from that of good quality, for a well- 
burned and enduring material will emit a sharp, metallic, ringing, 
bell-like sound, when forcibly struck with a piece of steel, which will 
cause a spark to be emitted; but such a blow will not dent or disfig- 
ure the terra-cotta, the only visible mark being such as would be 
made by a black lead-pencil. 





The advantages of this material are its superiority and its cheap- 
ness, consequently allowing greater ornamentation to be used in the 
construction of a building. These advantages become at once mani- 
fest, if we recall what a tiresome and expensive piece of work it is to 
carve a long piece of repeated design in stone, and how compara- 
tively cheap and easy it is to make an elegant, delicate model almost 
as clear-cut as a cameo, in soft clay or on a plaster-of-Paris slab, take 
a mould from it, and reproduce from twenty-five to fifty pieces, or as 
many as may be required, in fact, by simple mechanical labor. How 
mich must an artist lose by conveying his ideas through mallet and 
chisel, while with a touch of his finger he imparts to the soft, yield- 
ing clay the impression of his soul, which, on being properly dried 
and burned, will last forever. It is an interesting sight to stand in 
the studios of a modern terra-cotta factory, and witness the work of 
the artists in this material, who, alert with keen intelligence, stand 
before large easels supporting masses of clay, carving the bas-reliefs 
from sketches hanging above them, and many of them seem to truly 
love their work. 

While stone and all other natural productions used for building 
crumble away by the action of the weather, or crack and twist into 
all kinds of conceivable shapes under the influence of fire, terra-cotta 
never changes, and presents the only lasting triumph of man over 
nature; the material being absolutely indestructible, excepting 
through sheer wantonness. 

Architects are now coming to the conclusion that in the construc- 
tion of fire-proof buildings there should be employed just as little iron, 
stone, wood and galvanized-iron as possible, substituting terra-cotta 
wherever possible, in the place of each of them. 

Cuarves T. Davis. 





TALL CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. — IL. 


ST. ROLLOX CHEMICAL WORKS CHIMNEY, GLAS- 
Gow. 

ESSRS. CHARLES TENANT & CO.’S 
chimney, projected by the late W. J. Mac- 
quorn Rankine, C.B., LL.D., designed by L. 

D. B. Gordon, and built by the late Mr. McIntyre, 
ranks second in height, being in 








ft. in. 


UB ar. 
ace Height from foundation to top . . 455 6 
e * ground surface to top 436 6 


n> 
~~) ve > : f 
5 ee: a Outside diameter at foundation .. 50 0 
 F pr, My o “ ground surface 40 0 
‘(IV a “ * BD cc cwwne ae e 


It has an inner cone of the fol- 
Onciend Cheap tian Lamp, lowing dimensions : — 
SSanthe Vatican, ft. in, 


Height of inner cone from foundation to top.............. 263 0 
Height of inner cone from ground surface to top ....sse.«. 243 0 
Inner cone inside diameter at foundation.......... eocccees 12 0 
Inner cone inside diameter at top........cceeseceeseeeeeees 13 6 

The use of the inner cone is to protect the principal stalk from 
various kinds of gases. 

No piles were driven in the foundation, it being founded on a bed 
of concrete fifteen feet thick on the top of the rock, the upper sur- 
face of the concrete, the better to resist any downward pressure, 
being finished at right angles to the line of the principal shaft, which 
inclines inwards for a considerable height. 

The outline of the chimney, it may be said, is taken from the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, or the natural form which a chain would assume in 
being stretched from a height to a point on the ground beyond that 
of its upper end. 

The late Mr. Peter Wilson, C.E., resident on the Highland Rail- 
way, was entrusted by the designer of the chimney to superintend 
the erection of this important shaft. 

The highest chimney-stack in England is the 


LARGE CHIMNEY-STACK OF MESSRS. DOBSON & BARLOW, KAY 
STREET MACHINE-WORKS, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 


The large chimney-stack connected with seven boilers, ventilating- 
flues, furnaces, ete., at these works was completed in November, 1842, 
and was then intended to serve a chemical-works. Shortly after, 
the ground occupied by the chemical-works was included in Messrs. 
Dobson & Barlow’s works, and consequently the chimney came into 
their possession. 

The following are some principal particulars : — 

Total height from ground level, three hundred and sixty-seven feet, 
six inches. 

Octagonal in plan, fourteen feet on every side, or one hundred and 
twelve feet girth at bottom. 

Thickness of brickwork at bottom, eight feet. 

Thickness of brickwork at top, one foot, six inches. 

Five feet, six inches on every side, or forty-four feet girth at top. 

Eight hundred thousand bricks and one hundred and twenty tons 
of stone-work were consumed in the building. The top with cor- 
nices and mouldings required thirty tons of stone and cement. 





14 paper by R. M. Bancroft and F.J. Bancroft, read before the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society. Continued from No, 493, page 269. 
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EDINBURGH GAS-WORKS CHIMNEY. 


ft. in. 
This chimney is 341 6 from foundation to top. 
¢ 329 0 “ ground e 
Stone foundation 40 6 square,.and 6}ft. deep. 
“ pedestal 71 0 high. 
Stone pedestal 30 0 square at ground line. 
4 “ ee ae top. 
Brick shaft 264 0 high. 
“ a 26 3 diameter at bottom. 
" “ 15 0 “ top. 


The main brick shaft is diminished in five steps of the following 
successive heights : — 


ft. in. 
Ist bottom portion .........s000+ cee ceccececoses oeseeses - 35 by 35 
2d portion 4) 30 
a = 48 “* 25 
4h * 58 * 20 
Sth es R4 “ 15 





An inner chimney of brickwork ninety feet high by thirteen feet. 

The next chimney that [ shall notice is the one at Barmen — the 
interest attaching to this is another example of straightening when 
out of perpendicular. 


MESSRS. WESENFIELD & co.’s CHIMNEY, CHEMICAL FACTORY, 
BARMEN, PRUSSIA. 


This chimney is 345 ft. from foundation to top. 
“ “ 831 “ “ ground “ 


The foundation was made of large flat quarry stones with terrace 
mortar: One lime, one river sand, one terrace, which latter is a ) ind 
of puzzolana. 

Twenty feet square pedestal, by forty feet high by seven b:'cks 
thick. 

Octagonal shaft two hundred and ninety-one feet high. 

Octagonal shaft, exterior diameter seventeen feet at base by five 
bricks thick; this diameter is reduced two-and-one-half inches every 
ten feet, so that at top of shaft it is two bricks thick. 

According to the original design, it was intended to only build it 
two hundred and sixty feet high, but as the building was proceeding 
in a very satisfactory manner, it was considered safe to increase the 
height without altering the dimensions of the base; and it has been 
valculated that in the lowest part of the shaft the brickwork sus- 
tained a pressure of twenty-one thousand three hundred and thirty- 
five pounds per square foot, or one hundred and forty-eight pounds 
per square inch, 

The interest attaching to the chimney is that a few months after 
completion it got out of the straight, and had to be put right in a 
similar manner to the “ Port Dundas” chimney, described at the be- 
ginning of my paper. 

The chimney was built with great care, the mortar being prepared 
every morning —the proportions used for the pedestal being one 
lime to two of river sand. 


Cement mortar was used on rainy days, mixed in the 7 vns 
of one cement to two of river sand, and the crown of i. ey 
of cement exclusively. The joints of the brickwork were :' . up 


with cement. 

The three masons who did the whole work daily changed their 
positions on the chimney, so as to equalize any unevenness in the ma- 
sonry that might be caused by imperceptible differences in the manip- 
ulations of the different individuals. At distances of fifty feet, single 
layers of brickwork were painted black outside, to afterward facili- 
tate an estimate of the height of any point of the chimney’ above 
ground. ‘The chimney was built from the outside without a scaffold, 
the materials being hoisted by a steam-engine put up temporarily near 
the place of construction. The motion was transmitted by three roll- 
ersordrums. ‘The frame which supported the upper drum was moved 
higher up after the completion of every three or four layers of brick, 
and was, at the same time, turned horizontally from one side of the 
octagon to the next one, to equalize the effect of the pressure of the 
frame on the masonry. The holes made into the masonry to support 
the frame were filled up with brick and mortar immediately after the 
removal of the frame to a higher level. The construction of the 
chimney was thus successfully completed in October, 1867, was per- 
fectly vertical, and answered the requirements for which it was erected. 
Bat in the spring of 1868, somivlatile for vehement and long-con- 
tinued gales and storms, this chimney suddenly assumed an inclined 
position toward the northeast. The injurious action of the south- 
west wind was probably favored by the bold proportions of the struc- 
ture, by the yet subsisting softness of the mortar, and by the large 
size and the shape of the ornamented chimney crown. ‘This crown 
caught the wind, and thereby caused it to act as on along lever. The 
chimney was thus bent, and the mortar not being perfectly dry the 
brickwork did not yet possess the necessary elasticity to return to its 
original shape. 

The deflection of the chimney was considered at the end of May, 
and seemed yet to increase, and threatened an overthrow. 

As before mentioned, some layers of bricks in the chimney at dis- 
tances of fifty feet from each other were painted black outside. The 
height of these black lines above the pedestal being known, these 
lines were, by means of a theodolite, projected on a plank situated 
on the pedestal of the chimney,-to find the deviation from the verti- 





cal line at these different heights. It was thus ascertained that the 
chimney, at a height of 
251 ft. was out of line 45 in. 


210 “ “ “ 80 “ 
160 “ “ “ 16 “ 
1 10 “ “ “ 5 “ 


The pedestal stood perpendicular. As the deviation was still in- 
creasing, and as it would have done too serious an injury to the man- 
ufacture of the establishment to set the chimney temporarily out of 
use, it was necessary that immediate action should be taken in the 
matter. The ordinary method of straightening chimneys was at first 
resorted to. A hole was made through the whole thickness of the 
masonry on that side of the chimney which required lowering, at a 
distance of four feet above the top of the pedestal. Into this hole a 
saw was introduced with which a horizontal cut through one-half the 
chimney was attempted. But as the thickness of the wall was con- 
siderable and the bricks hard, and as the saw could be manipulated 
from one of its extremities only, the effect of sawing after two hours’ 
work was scarcely perceptible. 

A hole through the chimney having been made without trouble, 
the difficulty experienced in sawing led to the idea to gradually re- 
move a whole layer of bricks, replacing it by a thinner layer, thus to 
produce the desired slit. Before, however, this operation was per- 
formed, the experiment was made with an old inclined chimney, one 
hundred and twenty feet high. When the method had there proved 
practicable and successful, it was concluded to treat the new chimney 
in the same way. ; 

A layer of bricks was broken out by means of pointed cast-steel 
bars from one-and-a-half to five feet in length. 

Purposely-made flat shovels, with long handles, were used to lay those 
bricks which had to be placed near the inside of the chimney. A 
space of five inches was left each time between the newly-laid bricks 
and the old ones of the next division, to break out the latter with 
greater facility. 

The width of each single division was two feet to two-and-a-half 
feet. The masonry was sufficiently dry above not to give way when 
a layer of that width was removed below it. 

The act of settling by oscillations lasted from eighteen to thirty- 
six hours, corresponding to the width of the slit, which was different, 
in the different cuts performed, in a similar way at different heights 
of the same chimney. The oscillations were the greater and the 
livelier, the higher up the cut was which produced them. 

At the highest cut, one hundred feet from the top, the oscillations 
were such that the mason became frightened and left the place; the 
slit became alternately wider and narrower by three-fourths of an 
inch. The facts before mentioned seem to prove the elasticity of the 
whole structure. Four cuts were made into this chimney; the 

Ist 4 feet above the pedestal, greatest width 3 


2d 100 ay “ 66 “ ‘“ 14 
3d 140 “ ba 66 “ 6“ 14 
4th 191 « 6 “ ‘“ “ 4 


After the completion of these operations, the chimney continued 
during several weeks to settle slightly in the direction opposite to its 
former inclination, the brickwork on that side being now subjected to 
a higher pressure than before. 

This circumstance lad to be carefully considered beforehand, or else 
the slits would be made too wide, and produce an inclination of the 
chimney in an opposite direction. A severe storm which occurred on 


| the 6th and 7th of December, 1868, and which threw over several 


chimneys in the neighborhood, did not affect the above. The result 
of the straightening operation before described is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and the structure is now stronger and steadier than ever. 

I have yet to speak of the means by which the upper parts of the 
chimney were made accessible to perform the upper cuts. This was 
done on a new and interesting plan. Standing on the lowest plat- 
form, the masons made a number of holes all on the same level, four 
feet above the platform, into the exterior wail of the chimney. They 
stuck iron bars into these holes, and fixed boards to them, so as to 
form another platform. Standing then on the latter, they made 
another one four feet higher up in the same way, and so forth. Every 
second platform was again removed, so that the remaining platforms 
were eight feet apart. i 

They were then joined by ladders to make the ascent possible and 
easy. This method is, however, only practicable when the chimney 
has a considerable diameter, and when the mortar is sufficiently dry 
not to give way under the one-sided pressure of the bars and plat- 
forms which would make the arrangement loose and unsafe. 

In December, 1868, another chimney at Duisburg was straight- 
ened by the method above described. But as the diameter of the 
chimney was not as large as that of the Barmen chimney, and as 
the mortar was yet soft, a wooden scaffold was erected around the 
chimney, to get at the upper points which required cutting. The 
breaking out and replacing of the bricks sould not be done there 
in divisions wider than five to ten inches, otherwise the upper 
masonry, not being dry, would have settled down. When the chim- 
ney was straight, a further settling towards the side of the cut was 
prevented, by driving iron wedges covered with mortar into the slit. 

It is needless to add that great care must be used in the method of 
straightening chimneys here described, for without precaution it may 
end in a fatal manner, as recorded farther on in a case at Oldham, 
where, owing to the reckless manner in which it was done, one man 
| lost his life. 
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Mr. Edwin Nash, in a paper referred to before, cites two other cases 
of straightening chimneys. There is one near the canal, between 
London and New Cross, which leaned over soon after it was built, but 
was brought back to the perpendicular by boring holes in the mortar 
joints near the base on the contrary side to the lean, and being done 
with much caution. A large one, in Yorkshire, which had a very 
great lean and was likely to fall, had part of a course of bricks cut 
out from the bottom, slowly and carefully, and filling in the cavity as 
the operation went on with new lime and earth, and when the cut was 
complete the chimney gradually assumed its perpendicular, squeezing 
out the lime and earth as it came over. 

MESSRS. EDWARD BROOKS & SONS’ CHIMNEY, FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
The shaft is built entirely of fire-clay. 
It is 330 feet high from foundation to top. 
315 * “ground * 
Concrete foundation. 
Ragstone footings 36 feet square at base. 


” = 31 of ground. 
Brick shaft 27 feet outside diameter at ground. 
ws “ 15 “ inside . ground. 

* “ 12 “™ outside “ top. 

- - 9 “ inside top. 


The chimney contains the following weights : — 
144 cubic yards concrete. 
2452 “ feet ragstone footings. 
3341 “ feet ashlar. 
2227 “ yards brickwork. 


« 





The cap being so large, and overhanging so much, has cost the firm 
at least £700. In the first instance the covering blew down; it was 
entirely removed and covered flat with lead, which also blew off, and 
all had to be taken down. Then the action of the acids emitted from 
the chimney decayed the stone; one of the overlapping stones fell off ; 
Messrs. Brooks then removed all down to E,and rebuilt the top to its 
original height. 

‘The firm, from their experience, have arrived at the conviction that 
chimneys should be built with one regular batter from bottom to top, 
and no stone should be used at top, any overlapping to be gradually 
formed by hard-burnt radiated fire-bricks fourteen inches by five 
inches by three inches. 


CHIMNEY AT MESSRS. MITCHELL BROTHERS, MANCHESTER ROAD, 
BRADFORD. 
This stone chimney is octagonal. 
Height from foundation to top 330 feet 
« “ ground “ 300 feet 
Flue perpendicular 7-0 dia. 
The foundation consists of 
1 course of concrete 22 ft. by 2 
1 « “ 21 ft. by 2 
The stack itself measures 
20 feet across foundation 
9 feet at summit. 
The architect who designed the shaft was Mr. Mark Brayshaw, 
and the builders, Messrs. John Moulson and Son. 


2 ft. by 1 ft. 
1 ft. by 1 ft. 


CIRCULAR CHIMNEY STACK, ADAMS’S SOAP WORKS, SMETHWICK, 
NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 

ft. in. 

Height from bottom of foundation to top 326 10 

Height ‘rom ground surface totop . . 312 0 

Outside diameter at ground surface . . 27 2 

9 

6 

0 


Inside = - To 63.00 
Outside S CBMRie + .4).2 5 
“ “ 


Inside 5s Sadie hibinasre Ab aanet 6 4 
Weight of brickwork . . . . . . . 2000 tons 
Weight of concrete, sand, andlime . . 150 “ 


This chimney was built in 1835, and at the time of its erection it 
was the highest in the kingdom. The builder who began the work 
felt alarmed when about half way through his work, and the firm had 
to finish it themselves. 

lt has been five times struck by lightning; once during the build- 
ing, and four times since. No very serious damage was done to it 
by the electric fluid, but once, when perhaps, from the same cause, 
and the abstraction of the lime by hydrochloric acid from the mor- 
tar, the owner was compelled to take down a portion of the top. A 
few years ago, about thirty feet more were removed by a Mr. Frith, 
builder, of Coventry, by means of a kite, without stopping the works. 
The total height is now about two hundred and fifty feet. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.]} 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CIN- 
CINNATI, 0. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. } 


HIS building is designed in the spirit of the French Renaissance 

» of the early sixteenth century, when brick and stone and tile 
were the materials employed. The design embodies the same 
materials. The old municipal buildings of that period were carried 





up with great square towers, high, peaked roofs, and long, tapering 


dormers like the pinnacles of the ecclesiastical structures that pre- 
ceded them. Upon the walls were sculptured the arms of the guilds 
and the triumphs of their champions. These motives entered into 
the spirit of all their details. Heavy mullioned stone windows, reach- 
ing from floor to roof, lit their great halls, and enormous fireplaces, 
with richly-carved canopies, warmed them. In plan and general 
requirements these city-halls of Northern France and the Low Coun- 
tries were in many respects analogous with the requirements of the 
proposed Chamber of Commerce. 

The Great Hall, one hundred feet long by seventy-six feet wide, 
and fifty feet high, is placed to the rear of the second tier, with great 
windows on two sides of it. -On the front is the lesser hall, with bay- 
windows commanding the corner at Fourth and Vine Streets. This 
room opens into the Great Hall through broad, high portals, and is 
virtually a continuation of it. In it are the files of the reports, news- 
papers, the tickers and everything pertaining to the contemporary 
operations of commerce. Directly off both halls is the members’ 
lobby, with the grand staircase leading down to the Fourth-street 
entrance. In this space, broken with columns and the parapet sur- 
rounding the stair-well, members can meet for hurried instruction or 
hasty conference with their friends and clients, the space being so 
planned and designed by its peculiar features as to give that sort of 
lobby accommodation always required in such buildings. Apart from 
these rooms, on the level of the Great Hall, are others set apart for 
the use of the Chamber of Commerce, which are arranged upon the 
half-story levels coming in between the floor and ceiling of the Great 
Hall. These are: first, a visitor’s gallery, arranged over the clerks’ 
room and lavatories, and also the gallery story of the lobby (see sec- 
tions B and C); second, the entre-sol story just over the gallery, 
which contains two large rooms on Fourth-street front; third, the 
mezzanine floor, which is eight feet in the clear, coming between the 
entre-sol and the first office floor of the building. ‘This floor con- 
sumes the space in the balance of this level not occupicd by the roof 
of the Great Hall. The mezzanine floor contains five excellent 
rooms. 

Above the level of Great Hall roof are two full stories, with thir- 
teen fine offices in each, and two additional stories in the tower, with 
five offices in each. ‘The illustrations exhibit the remaining features of 
the planning. 

In elevation the design rises out of this plan in stone and brick, 
with tiled roofs. ‘The great entrance on Fourth Street is through 
triple portals ; the central one, leading directly to the grand staircase, 
is arched. The whole of the great entrance, with the lobby above, is 
treated under one frontispiece, with carving emblematic of commerce 
and trade, and the name of the building across the lintel. The tower 
rises on the corner of Fourth and Vine Streets, girdled at the level 
of the eaves with a sculptured procession of figures of heroic size, in 
high relief, typifying the arts, sciences, manufactures, commerce and 
agriculture. Upon the tower and Fourth-street fronts are arc-lights 
designed as features of the elevations. 

Whilst a general motif runs through the entire mass, as in the 
design of the windows and their enrichment, there are certain dis- 
tinctive features that claim for the building a pronounced public 
character; notably the tower and its processional frieze, the treat- 
ment of the roofs, the entrances, and the general outline of the whole. 
In detail, the leading features are designed for special treatment; the 
entrance lobby, grand staircase and members’ lobby are designed for 
marble wainscot, steps and columns, with trabeated ceilings in stucco 
and tiled floors. ‘The corridors of ground floor and basement to be 
the same. ‘The Great Hall to be built of cut-stone to the seat of the 
girders, with oak wainscot to the height of the doors. The roof of 
Great Hall to have deep panels between the beams, the meeting of 
the girders treated like pendant beams, and the walls and ceilings of 
the panels heavily enriched to give the effect of a deeply-timbered 
roof. The lesser hall to have a high oak wainscot, carved stone 
chimney-piece, and a trabeated ceiling. 

On the sections of the Great Hall certain designs are shown in 
the pediments of the arches. Those over the gallery are designed 
for mosaic, and those over the bays for glass-mosaic, but all to be of 
subjects bearing upon the arts, commerce, etc. The floors of great 
and lesser halls to be of oak parquetry. Throughout the building the 
finish to be in quartered antique oak, and the whole structure to be 
absolutely fire-proof. As to the cost of such a work, that can only 
be arrived at by comparing it with buildings of a like character 
erected throughout the country. The design is in no wise an extrav- 
agant one, but will compare in finish and detail with such eight and 
ten story fire-proof structures as the United Bank Building of New 
York, which cost between thirty dollars and thirty-three dollars per 
square foot of surface covered. Basing an estimate upon that and a 
knowledge of prices in Cincinnati, which are considerably less than 
building prices in New York, there seems no doubt that the building 
can be erected for the sum of five hundred thousand dollars. 


BOSTON TERRA-COTTA COMPANY'S PREMISES, FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. .MR. W. G. PRESTON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Tue extraordinary and well-earned success of the Boston Terra- 
Cotta Company has necessitated the enlargement of the premises 
occupied by them on Federal Street. They own a very large and 
valuable frontage and will eventually cover the whole with buildings 
for their own use. With a view to future developments and growth 
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they very wisely and prudently, before commencing improvements, 
took in the whole situation by having prepared a sketch of their 
ultimate facade, and, adhering strictly to that, erected their first 
instalment as an integral part of the whole. ‘The smaller drawing 
will explain the general design of the final block. The whole front 
as far as now built is of common brick and terra-cotta. Although it 
is to be regretted that the lack of time prevented the adherence to 
all the details of the architect’s design (there being introduced into 
the work many and various samples of past work made from moulds 
on hand in the shop), still the result as a whole is broad and charac- 
teristic. The building is of mill construction throughout. A large 
quantity of manufactured goods were on the plank roof at the time 
of the late fire, and to the mode of construction is due the fact that 
the structure remained intact after a fire which would have brought 
an ordinarily constructed building to the ground. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A STABLE SUBMITTED BY “Try-Angle.” 





CINCINNATI, O., December 17, 1884. 


From estimates I have made from the plans ana specifications of stable 
submitted by “‘ Try-Angle,” it can be built for $1,675.00. 
J. M. GABLE, 


CUMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A STABLE SUBMITTED BY “ Sunflower.” 





OF THE BROMPTON 
POLA.! 


AVING said all thet I consider necessary 
on the subject of marble, I think I could 
not do better than allude to the material of 

which the vaulting and cupola are composed, 
namely, concrete. Some ten vears ago, when 
I first made an attempt to furnish a design for 
the Oratory Church, | was an ardent admirer 
of the ancient temple of Minerva Medica at 
Rome, which is circular, or rather pentagonal, 
on plan, and 75 feet in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a concrete cupola, the apex of 
which is 85 feet from the ground. Now, with 
this example before me, I felt that what was 
done in the days of the Romans may be ac- 
complished by the people of the nineteenth 


CONSTRUCTION ORATORY CU- 
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Fasial Notre Dame 3 
for the ceiling of this church, the nave of which is 51 feet wide and 
the cupola 53 feet in internal diameter; but when the time arrived 
which made it necessary to be particular in giving instructions, 1 ex- 
perienced a little anxiety about it, but nevertheless commenced in the 
case of the vaulting over the nave by filling up the haunch of one 
angle to a specified height, and then allowed it to rest. The opposite 
angle was next dealt with, and so on, after the same manner, until 
the four were filled up. By this time the first one was sufficiently set 
to allow the commencement of the vaulting proper, which was, I think, 
14 inches thick, and finishing at the apex with a thickness of only 7 
inches. To assist the workman in properly diminishing his thickness, 
T had a number of blocks of various heights temporarily tacked on to 
the centring by way of a gauge, which were easily removed as his 
work reached them, and his progress in one angle would be about 2 
feet at a time, when he would leave it for the next angle, and so on 
until the completion of the four. It was then allowed to rest one 
month, when the centring was removed and transferred to do duty in 
another bay. My first impression was that the concrete could not be 
made to retain its shape unless it had some protection on the extra- 
dos, but my experience showed otherwise. It is true that the more 
verpendicular the curve the less should be the height of the rings. 
Por instance, m the case of the dome, I first commenced with a few 
inches, and gradually thickened it, and after arriving at a certain 
thickness, of, say, 18 inches, I continued it by a 6-inch layer in a spi- 
ral manner, as one would wind the cord around a boy’s top, and if 
the concrete is conscientiously made, a night’s rest will enable the 
work done on the previous day to be sufficiently solidified to com- 
mence the next course; and the whole process seemed to be of the 
most simple description, and was carried out by an ordinary navvy, 
The composition of the concrete was originally specified as composed 
of six parts, viz., one of cement, two of washed sand, and three of 
crushed clinkers, engine slag, and burrs; but I must inform you that 
I eventually did not adhere to this arrangement, as I abolished the 
use of the slag and the clinkers totally, fearing that such an ingre- 
dient would prove detrimental to the surface of the plastering by 
unsightly stains, and consequently destroy the frescoes or such other 
decorative treatment as may hereafter be indulged in. I therefore 
confined myself tothe brick burrs, with a slight admixture of crushed 
stone, a little ballast, and but a comparatively small quantity of sand. 
My reason for lessening the quantity of the latter is that, the brick 
burrs and the stone being broken by a steam crusher, it produced a 
large amount of dust and fine material, which did the duty of the 
sand; in fact, the proportion was cpntinually varied, according to 
circumstances. All that was wanted was to secure a well-mixed com- 
position, of the consistency of a puddle, and as free as possible from 
any adulteration of clayey gravel, and if I recollect rightly each cu- 





1From a paper read before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, 
Wednesday, March 25, 1885, by Herbert A. K. Gribble, A.R.I.B.A. 


century, and so I suggested the same material | 








bie foot weighed just 112 pounds to 118 pounds, and, according to 
this calculation, each bay in the nave averaged from 60 to 70 tons in 
weight, and the cupola above the arches, including the upright por- 
tion of the dado, would reach to at least 2,000 tons, of which the 
marble columns have to take their proportion of the pressure. The 
time elapsed since this portion of the work was completed is two 
years, and during that period there has been no indication of weak- 
ness, or of its having played its part falsely ; in fact, I look upon it 
as having done quite the reverse, and it has proved most satisfactory. 

There always exists one enemy to deal with in adopting a concrete 
made with Portland cement, and that enemy is, I am sure, well known 
to you all—its tendency to expand on the point of setting; and al- 
though I demanded that all cement should be well air-slacked under 
my own observation for at least three weeks before using, the cupola 
did expand, and the result is most vividly seen in the outer octagonal 
wall of the cupola, which was started at the angles by the pressure 
conveyed to the eight buttresses. Notwithstanding the annoyance 
caused by this unfortunate propensity, it has many good qualities 
which we must all acknowledge, such as its great strength and facil- 
ity for setting rapidly. For instance, let us inquire into the time 
occupied in forming the vaulting, and compare it with that which 
would be absorbed by a bricklayer. First, there were, I think, six 
men engaged in mixing the concrete; one assisting at the steam hoist, 
one with a barrow from the lift to the vault, and one navvy whom I 
shall call the distributor — nine men in all; and each bay with an are 
of, say, 70 feet, and 30 feet wide, containing about 70 tons of mate- 
rial, was finished within a week —that is to say, we commenced on 
Monday morning and finished on the following Saturday evening; 
and I feel that if the same were executed in brickwork it would have 
occupied at least four times the period, and a proportionate increase 
of expense. ‘The cupola, to the best of my recollection, was com- 
pleted within three weeks of its commencement, but is not wholly of 
concrete, as the upper portion is built of brickwork in cement, and 
the ring upon which the stone lantern will ultimately rest is of Port- 
land stone. : 

I feel it is needless for me to tell you that the present unsightly 
exterior of the cupola is only temporary, the design for the perma- 
nent structure being at least 11 feet more in diameter and 14 feet 
higher to the base of the lantern, which latter will add another addi- 
tional 22 feet or thereabouts. Nothing has been definitely settled 
about the material with which it is to be covered, but at the time this 
portion of the work is undertaken, if the funds permit, I shall ree- 
ommend its being covered with copper, on account of its lightness ; 
but I would not hesitate to-morrow to use five-pound lead. 1 certainly 
look upon the circumstance of our not completing this part of the 
structure (whilst all the plant and machinery was at hand) as a great 

‘alamity, for to do so at a future date will probably increase its cost 
by about 70 per cent. You will observe the form that I have given 
to this section of the dome, which is considerably tilted, and at the 
point of rupture I have placed wrought-iron bands; not that | think 
they will contribute much to the stability of the structure after the 
concrete has set, but I thought they would assist in preventing a flaw 
while it was green. ‘There can exist not the slightest doubt but that 
the cupola is one of the strongest of constructional forms, for al- 
though its section is that of an arch — but being circular on plan — 
it is really composed of an innumerable number of rings having a 
lateral bond, which must be torn asunder before any fracture can 
take place. 

I may also inform you that it was my original intention to have 
embedded in the middle of the concrete vaulting hoop-iron bond in- 
terlacing each other, for the purpose of securing a toughness to the 
material; but subsequently I felt that the presence of iron in such a 
substance would eventually do more harm than good by its oxidation, 
and, on the other hand, if the concrete was unable to support it, no 
amount of hoop-iron bond would enhance its stability, and so I aban- 
doned it altogether. Among the diagrams exhibited to you I have a 
drawing giving a bird’s-eye view of the drum of the cupola, showing 
the general features of its construction, and also another giving a ver- 
tical section through the pendentives. In the first you will observe 
the method 1 adopted in lightening the weight of the drum by re- 
cesses and cavities, and also the expedient adopted to resist the lat- 
eral pressure of the ring on the four arches caused by the inward 
tendency of the four pendentives, which are so arranged that the 
force is resisted by the vaulting of the nave and transepts. A rough 
estimate of the weight coming on the four internal arches amounts 
to about 2,000 tons, less the reduction for the recesses, etc., 100 tons, 
or nearly 500 tons on each arch, which are composed of ten 44-inch 
brick rings in Portland cement, bonded into each other and springing 
from skewbacks, as shown on the drawings, which I carried up in 
horizontal courses to at least one-third the height of the arch. ‘This 
arrangement enabled me to get on to the top of the skewback the 
maximum of perpendicular weight, instead of throwing it on the ex- 
trados of the arch. 





Tue Mississipr1 River-Bep LEAKING.— Minneapolis, which has 
long boasted of having one of the best, if not the best, of water-powers 
in the world, is deeply disturbed over an apparent failure thereof. The 
water in the Mississippi has gradually been growing more unreliable 
for milling purposes for some time. Lately a discovery was made that 
about forty thousand gallons per minute are escaping from above St. 
Anthony’s Falls in some mysterious manner. ‘lhe supposition is that 
the water vanishes through a subterranean channel. —Milwaukee Even- 
ing Wisconsin. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. ? 
HAT are the relations between engi- 
W neering and architecture? We may 
take them to be, on a reduced scale, 
the relations between science and art. In- 
deed, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the numerous objects brought together 
in the great museums of science and art are 
but illustrations of engineering and archi- 
tecture in the widest sense, with their ac- 
cessory arts and sciences. ‘These two great 
departments of knowledge and skill are 
complementary to each other, as the mascu- 
line and feminine natures, strength predom- 
inating in the one and grace in the other; 
and, although they have many characteris- 
tics in common, they have each their special 
place and functions. It may be useful, there- 
Lions’ leads. fore, and will at least be interesting, to es- 
‘ Assyrian Uepire. say a brief consideration of their relative 
positions and values as honorable and lucra- 
tive professions. In order to get clear ideas on the subject, let us 
try to attach a definite meaning to the expressions employed. 

What is engineering? For an answer to this question we natu- 
rally turn to the great Society which is the recognized embodiment 
of all that is foremost in the engineering world. Now, the Charter 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers contains a lengthy attempt at a 
definition of “that species of knowledge which constitutes the pro- 
fession of a Civil Engineer.” It is there described as “ the art of 
directing the great sources of power in Nature for the use and con- 
venience of man, as the means of production and of traffic in States, 
both for external and internal trade.” This is the gist of the defini- 
tion, which then goes on to specify five main branches of “the art,” 
“as applied (1st) in che construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
canals, river navigations and docks, for internal intercourse and ex- 
change; and (2d) in the construction of ports, harbors, moles, break- 
waters and light-houses; and (3d) in the art of navigation by artifi- 
cial power for the purpose of commerce; and (4th) in the construc- 
tion and adaptation of machinery; and (5th) in the drainage of 
cities and towns.” This definition is not very clear, and not quite 
comprehensive. There is no mention of railway, mining, hydraulic, 
gas, or electric engineering; and it is only with great difficulty that 
these important branches of the subject can be brought within the 
scope of the definition. The fact that some of them had not been de- 
veloped at the date of the Charter is not a sufficient answer to the 
objection, and even this explanation does not account for the omission 
of mines and water-works. ‘Too much stress is laid on using the 
power of Nature “as the means of production and of traflic” for 
purposes of trade, whilst, at the same time, what has come to be 
called “ sanitary engineering ” is distinctly included. These consid- 
erations incidentally show the wisdom exercised by the founders of 
the Liverpool Engineering Society in adopting so expressive and 
practical and comprehensive a title, and in admitting to its member- 
ship “engineers of aay branch of the profession.” It is engineering 
with which we are concerned, not any one branch of it, not even such 
an extensive one as that known as civil engineering. And, without 
venturing on any exact delinicion, it will perhaps be sufficient to say 
that engineering is that entire system of knowledge and skill which 
comprises all mechanical pursuits so far as they supply the material 
wants of men. 

What is architecture? “The art of ornamental and ornamented 
construction,” chiefly as applied to buildings and such-like structures. 
Building, considered as a science, is clearly an important branch of 
engineering. And, as architecture is chiedy concerned with build- 
ing, it follows that engineering is, in one aspect, an essential compo- 
nent of architecture, though the science may subsist without the art. 
In other words, whilst there can be no architecture without engi- 
neering, there may be engineering without architecture. Therefore 
we are led to the conclusion that architecture is the development and 
refinement of an important branch of engineering. Thus, in a cer- 
tain sense, the profession of architecture is in its higher capabilities, 
more honorable than that of engineering. For it is disparaging to 
any particular architect to say of him that he is merely an engineer, 
since this is equal to saying that, so far as his artistic abilities are 
concerned, he is not an architect but a builder. And on the other 
hand it is not regarded as a discredit to an engineer to pronounce 
him to be no architect. The sum of these considerations is that en- 
gineering construction is scientific and utilitarian ; whilst architectu- 
ral construction is not only scientific and utilitarian, but is also orna- 
mental, and even artistic or beautiful. This distinction is not exact, 
and cannot be made so. At the same time it is practically conve- 
nient, and expresses the principal facts. 

Having cleared the way thus far, it may be profitable to inquire 
(1st) whether the relations between engineering and architecture are 
fixed and unalterable, and (2d) whether, if they are not permanent, 
it is desirable that they should be modified in practice. Now, when 
we endeavor to ascertain whether the relative positions of these 
pursuits are stable or not, we have to glance at their history. With 














1A paper read before the Liverpool Engineering Society, April 22, 1885, by W. 
Goldstraw. 





regard to engineering, many of the mechanical arts and sciences com- 
prised in it are so modern in their origin and development that they 
can hardly be said to have a history. Engineering, as a profession 
distinct from architecture, is a thing of to-day. Architecture also, as 
a “ profession,” is comparatively modern. But engineering and ar- 
chitectural pursuits have occupied men’s talents and energies from the 
earliest times. ‘They were always formerly practised by the same per- 
sons. The new feature is that they now diverge into separate channels. 
This is, of course, only a phase of the nineteenth-century system of 
the division of labor. And as that principle is constantly operating 
in all departments of knowledge and skill, and must go on dividing 
and subdividing every trade aad profession as the know!+dge and 
skill grow more exact and positive, it appears quite probable that 
engineering and architecture, as now understood, will never again 
be practised together to any great extent by the same persons at the 
same time. But, as we have said, it was not always so. And there 
is no reason in the essential nature of things why it should be so now. 
Chiefly what may be said is that the requirements of latter-day sci- 
ence have made it inconvenient and difficult for any one man to fol- 
low at once engineering and architecture equally well. 

And, secondarily, it must be acknowledyed that modern ideas as 
to the province of the architect have much to do with the severance 
which we are considering. It appears to be taken for granted that 
the work of the architect should be confined entirely to buildings. 
But the modern historian of architecture (Fergusson) maintains that 
“there are no objects that are usually delegated to the civil engineer 
which may not be brought within the province of the architect. A 
bridge, an aqueduct, the embankment of a lake, or the pier of a har- 
bor, are all as legitimate subjects for architectural ornament as a 
temple or a palace. They were all so treated by the Romans and in 
the Middle Ages, and are so treated up to the present day in the re- 
mote parts of India, and wherever true art prevails.” Now this is 
but equal to saying that in many large public works there is room for 
the engineer and the architect alike, or, at least, for their special tal- 
ents. The architect should have some advantage, however, in the 
fact that the scope of his cailing is wider, if fairly regarded, as it in- 
cludes much that is simply engineering. But if the principle of the 
division of labor is to run to its natural issue, architecture will be 
considered as supplementary to engineering, not subordinate, per- 
haps, but rather superior, in the sense of its being the application of 
embellishment to the naked structure, or the incurporation of orna- 
ment into it, or the tasteful disposition of its parts. For, as Fergus- 
son say's, * where the engineer leaves off, the art of the architect be- 
gins. His object is to arrange the materials of the engineer, not so 
much with regard to economical as to artistic effects, and by light 
and shade, and outline to produce a form that, in itself, shall be per- 
manently beautiful.” If these considerations are allowed to have due 
weight, they tend to show that, although the connection between en- 
gineering and architecture has become relaxed, it is quite capable of 
being drawn tighter, and that the two branches of construction are 
by no means firmly settled apart, notwithstanding the force of con- 
venience and custom, and the general disregard of art and beauty. 
It is, therefore, practically possible that the engineer should be more 
of an architect, and that the architect should be more of an engineer. 

We may now turn to the second part of our inquiry. For if we 
have shown that the relations between engineering and architecture 
are not fixed and unalterable, the question naturally fullows, whether 
it is desirable that those relations should be modified in practice. 
Now, the answer to this question will depend upon another, which 
has already been touched at some points: How does the present ar- 
rangement work? Take, for instance, the specially modern case of 
a railway and its appurtenances. ‘The actual railway itself, both as 
to the surveys for its course and the planning and construction of its 
different parts, is the work of the engineer. I'he tunnels and bridges 
are as properly assigned to him as are the track and the signals. 
And, in many instances, the station buildings are regarded as com- 
ing equally within his province to design. If, however, the buildings 
are of great extent, and occupy an imposing site in a large town, 
they are sometimes put into the hands of an independent architect, 
with a view to insuring, amongst other things, a fairly artistic effect. 
This is constantly the case when the station buildings are connected 
with an hotel placed so as to mask the station itself. And, although 
the smaller or country stations are frequently designed by the engi- 
neers of the company, there are instances where high-class archi- 
tectural firms are employed to take in hand everything in the nature 
of buildings connected with these stations, including even the roofs 
of iron and glass, which are often of greater extent than the actual 
buildings, and attract more readily the notice of the public. So that 
in these examples, whilst we see the architect and the engineer each 
venturing into the other’s domain, or what is usually so considered, 
we see also that the architect is the chief aggressor, and gets most 
of the spoil. When, however, the engineer reaches the open country, 
or even the streets of the town, he works his own will on the bridges, 
viaducts, embankments, tunnels, ventilating shafts, e¢ hoc genus omne. 
Especially with regard to goods-stations and warehouses, the engi- 
neer has it all his own way, and directs the expenditure of vast sums 
on these buildings, acting in the capacity of an ordinary architect. 
In this respect the architect may consider that his preserves are 
being poached by the engineer. 

Turning now to another branch of engineering, that connected 
with water-works, what do we find? The reservoirs and pipe-lines, 
and the works connected therewith: tunnels, bridges and pumping- 
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stations, with their buildings and machinery, all come naturally with- 
in the engineer's legitimate business. And none of these works are 
now even thought of as belonging to architecture, although there is 
much scope for architectural taste in many of the embankments, 
aqueducts, towers, engine-lhouses and such-like structures. At any 
rate, since the rise of engineering as a separate profession, the archi- 
tect has had to yield up possession of these works. When, however, 
the water has been duly conveyed to a lagge town, and the question 
of providing public baths and wash-houses presents itself, the archi- 
tect either steps in or is called in, and the buildings at least, are 
made to receive the impress of his art, even though the actual pur- 
poses of the edifice have to be fulfilled by the special work of me- 
chanical and hydraulic engineers. In some cases, it is true, the local 
authorities do not employ an independent architect, to design such 
buildings, but entrust them to their own town surveyor, borough en- 

ineer or water engineer, or whatever his official style happens to be. 

‘his officer, from the nature of his duties, has really a dual charac- 
ter: with regard to the now more or less distinct vocations of engi- 
neering and architecture, he has to fulfil a double function, which is, 
of course, not confined to the erection of the buildings we have men- 
tioned, but extends to all the various engineering and architectural 
works of the public authority in whose service he is engaged. And 
so with the dock or harbor engineer. Although in his case, un- 
doubtedly the bulk of his work is such as must be classified now-a- 
days as engineering, yet he is called upon to design and construct 
many buildings and other structures which have, or should have a de- 
cidedly architectural character, such as piers, light-houses, hydraulic- 
machinery buildings, public waiting-rooms and offices, clock-towers, 
and other erections. tere, again, the engineer may be said to trench 
upon the hereditary domains of his cousin the architect. Even in 
connection with the partially lapsed art of canal-making, the engi- 
neer is probably destined to renew his acquaintance with the archi- 
tectural features of numerous locks, bridges and aqueducts, to be 
constructed (even in this iron age) for the most part of stone, which 
has always been the pet material of the architect. As to the follow- 
ers of the more purely mechanical branches of engineering, so closely 
connected with machinery, they are developing a kind of natural af- 
finity for architectural work in quarters, where it was least expected. 
In times not long past, the projectors of extensive factories and 
works to be fitted up with peculiar or costly machinery were accus- 
tomed to employ an architect for the erection of- the building, and a 
special engineer for the supplying and fixing of the machinery. Con- 
sidering that an ordinary architect is equally ready to design a church 
or a distillery, it is hardly surprising that his Isi:maelite relation, the 
engineer, should wrest from him some of the specialities, and appro- 
priate them to himself. Accordingly, we find new tribes of the 
great engineering family flourishing as gas-works engineers, sugar- 
works engineers, brewery engineers, cotton and silk mill engineers, 
and so forth, who undertake the designing and constructing of the 
great piles of building which are to enshrine the machines and en- 
gines required for that particular trade or industry. Occasionally it 
happens, nevertheless, that an architect of high standing, chiefly con- 
cerned with the more artistic side of his vocation, is employed to plan 
and execute buildings which are now by general consent, regarded 
as the proper work of the engineer. In such cases as these, whether 
it is of their own will, or at the will of the public, the members of 
the two professions are playing a friendly game of tit for tat. The 
present condition of things, then, appears to be this: —The practical 
relation between engineering and architecture are not sharply defined 
nor carefully observed. 

We may now recur to the question whether these relations ought 
to be modified. If so, should the two great branches of constructive 
skill be drawn closer together, or should they be made more dis- 
tinctively separate? Now, can it be maintained that the present 
state of affairs is satisfactory? This is not a quasi-philosophical 
question, but a very practical one. Two kinds of interests are in- 
volved in it — the interests of the persons whose occupation or live- 
lihood is concerned in it. and the interests of art in its esthetic as- 
pect, whereby intellectual happiness is influenced. Well, in so far 
as uncertainty and confusion exist in the relations between engi- 
neering and architecture, it seems expedient that their boundaries 
should be more exactly laid down. Like two great political states, 
these two great professions, as they grow more powerful and ap- 
proach more closely, have the greater need of a clear understanding 
as to their natural and scientific frontiers. In this age, few profes- 
sional men can govern in both provinces. Even the admirable 
Crichtons will have enough to do with their talents in either domain. 
But as things are, we see one practitioner styling himself * Civil En- 
gineer and Architect,” whilst another is described as “ Architect and 
Civil Engineer.” These men are no doubt at present performing a 
special and useful function. But the race will die out. A pupil ar- 
ticled to such an engineering architect must be greatly perplexed 
by his divided allegiance to Rankine on the one side, and Palladio or 
Pugin on the other. It was much easier for Tintoretto to live up to 
his motto, “ The day to Titian: the night to Michael Angelo,” than 
for a nineteenth-century student to set his affections profitably on 
Gothic vaulting or the Ionic capital, when he is chiefly engaged in a 
sewerage scheme, or a system of tramways. Clearly, it is desirable 
that he should understand, as far as possible, the distinction between 
engineering and architecture, even if he has to draw an arbitrary 
line for his own observance. But in thus making the two professions 
more distinctively separate, there is no reason why the natural bond 








between them should not be respected or even drawn tighter. If 
architecture is the mother and engineering the daughter, they should 
be on good terms. Nevertheless, a man does not marry his mother- 
in-law, and as a rule they agree better when living apart. Let the 
engineer and the architect each stick to his last. Whilst, however, 
he practises his special calling only, he ought to have a considerable 
knowledge of the other profession in those points where he necessa- 
rily touches it. ‘The architect cannot be well qualified generally if 
he is ignorant as to the capabilities of iron columns and girders, and 
of concrete floors, the overturning force of the wind, the pressures of 
embankments against walls, and the laws of mechanics. Nor can 
the engineer satisfactorily design his bridges and towers if he has no 
knowledge whatever of either the Classic orders or Gothic styles. 
For, although, as Fergusson remarks, “it is not essential that the 
engineer should know anything of architecture, it is certainly desira- 
able that he should do so.” On the other hand, it is indispensably 
necessary that the architect should understand construction. With- 
out that knowledge, he cannot design; but it would be well if, in 
most instances, he could delegate the mechanical part of his task to 
the engineer, and so restrict himself entirely to the artistic arrange- 
ment and ornamentation of his design. ‘This division of labor is es- 
sential to success, and was always practised where art was a reality ; 
and no great work should be undertaken without the union of the 
two. “ Perfect artistic and perfect mechanical skill can hardly be 
found combined in one person, but it is only by their joint assistance 
that a great work of architecture can be produced.” If this be so, 
and it will hardly be doubted, the work of the man who styles him- 
self architect and engineer is not likely to be of the very highest 
merit. In the present relations between the two professions, how- 
ever, such a practitioner makes himself respected or feared on both 
sides, and deservedly so. But as the distinction between them be- 
comes better defined and more generally recognized by the public, 
his position will be increasingly difficult, and in the end untenable, 
This need cause no regret, for, as we have seen, it is desirable in the 
interests of both professions that they should be as much as possible 
practised apart, even when a considerable acquaintance with both 
confers an advantage on its possessor. 

We appear, then, to have been led, whether we are willing or not, 
to the conclusion that engineering and architecture ought to be made 
more distinctively separate. But can they not, at the same time, be 
in some way more closely united? If an ordinary man is not Colossus 
enough to bestride the strait between the two professions, may he 
not take his stand on one side, and join hands with his friend on the 
other? Now this thought brings us to a practical suggestion, with 
which this paper may fitly be drawn to a close. Seeing that engi- 
neering and architecture are both concerned with building work, 
and must always approach each other more or less nearly, it would 
probably be a successful working arrangement in many cases if a 
well-qualified engineer and a well-qualified architect were to join in 
partnership. Such a style as “ Septimus Jones, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Orlando Smith, M. Inst. C.E., Architects and Engineers,” if justified 
by the quality of the work done by the firm, would carry weight with 
the public, and would secure many commissions which Jones or 
Smith by himself would fail to get, or would imperfectly carry out. 
Thus we finish with a marriage, and every one is happy, or ought to 
be so. Should the blessing of Providence rest on it, and any good 
issue result from it, then the time spent in considering this subject 
will not have been utterly wasted. 





SGRAFFITO WORK IN THIS COUNTRY. 
PHILADELPAIA, PA., June 23, 1885. 
To THE EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — My attention has just been called to the inquiry of 
Messrs. Wahrenberger & Beekman, in your issue of June 6, and in 
reply thereto [ will state that I have made sgraflito work to some 
extent during the last four years, for the interior and exterior deco- 
ration of buildings in Philadelphia and vicinity, and it has proved 
substantial and generally satisfactory. 


Yours respectfully, J. GIBSON. 


FRESH OR STALE PORTLAND CEMENT. 
New YorK, June 22, 1885. 
To tHe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Having noticed a question with an editorial comment 
on the above subject in the last number of your valuable paper, and 
being somewhat familiar with the subject, I take the liberty of throw- 
ing out a few hints which may prove to be of some interest to you and 
to many of your readers. 

A good Portland cement, prepared on accurate technical lines, 
when kept in the barrels, and if preserved from damp and kept out 
of draughts, will retain its power and value for many years; it will 
become somewhat more slow-setting, but increases in cohesive power 
when set. If there is one quality in Portland cement more valuable 
than another, it is the property of retaining its power and value for 
an indefinite period of time. 

In Germany, where testing is much more general than in any other 
country, and where, therefore, a better knowledge of the subject pre- 
vails, @ manufacturer who would advertise his cement as_ being 
“always fresh,” would render himself very ridiculous, because every 
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intelligent user of cement there knows very well, and has known it 
for years, that a Portland cement which is good only when fresh can- 
not be a first-class article. In fact, many German manufacturers of 
concrete, when buying first-class Portland cements, always ask for 
old cement, because they know from experience that it is stronger 
and more economical, allowing a larger addition of sand than the 
fresh cement. 

Dr. W. Michaelis, of Berlin, gives the chemical analysis of a first- 
class German Portland cement as follows : — 

Silica . . ° . - 22.850 


Alumina . : : ; R 5,511 
Oxide of iron . . ; : 2,760 
Lime . ‘ ° r ‘ 64,409 
Magnesia ; : : » 1,235 
Potash of soda ‘ ‘ . 0,923 
Sulphate of lime. ‘ i 2,865 


and of such always uniform, strictly first-class brands there are only 
three in Germany, and none that I know of in England. English 
architects and engineers, before using Portland cements, do well there- 
fore in having them air-slaked, as described in your paper, a savage 
method which should never be applied to strictly first-class Portland 
cements, which do not contain free lime. 

Further and more ample information can be gathered by the peru- 
sal of the best Eaglish book on the subject, Henry Reid’s “ Practical 
Treatise on Natural and Artificial Concrete, and its Varieties and 
Constructive Adaptations” (EB. & F. N. Spon, 46 Charing-Cross, Lon- 
don, and 35 Murray Street, New York), showing, also, the danger, 
costiiness and ina ivisability of using inferior brands of Portland cem- 
ents. I am, Dear Sirs, Yours obeiiently, 

Gustav GRAWwITz, 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tue Patazzo Reaves, Nartes.—* Those who know Naples,” says 
the London World, “ and, of course, the Palazzo Reale, will be much 
interested to learn that the King of Italy has ordered, at his own ex- 
pense, eight life-sized marble statues to be placed in the existing niches 
on the facade of the palace. The personages to be represented are to 
be eight kings of Naples, viz : Roger, Frederick If, Charles I of Anjou; 
Alfonso, of Aragon; Charles V, Charles III, of Bourbon; Joachim 
Murat, and Victor Emanuel. The sculptors selected, all Neapolitans, 
are Amendola, Belliazzi, Caggiano, Jerace, D’Orsi, Franceschi, Gemito, 
and Solari.” 





Tue Arc pe Triomene, Parts.— The number of names of battles, 
sieges, anl captured towns engraved upon the Arc de Triomphe, Paris, 
is 153, the first being the battle of Valmy (September 20, 1792), and 
the last the combat of Ligny, which preceded the battle of Waterloo, 
and is claimed by the French as a victory. The number of marshals, 
generals, and other field-officers whose names are also to be read upon 
the walls of the arch is 653. of whom 126 were killed upon the field of 
battle. The first of the 653 names is that of “Chartres,” the son of 
Puilippe Egalité, better known to history as Louis Philippe, who, like 
his father, distinguished himself at Valmy. Upon the summit of the 
arch, facing the suburb of Neuilly, is the inscription, which, translated 
into English, would read, “ This monument, commenced in 1896 in 
honor of the Grand Army, for some time left unfinished, was continued 
in 1836 by King Louis Philippe I, who has consecrated it to the glory 
of the French armies.” Che Arc de Triomphe is the largest monument 
of its kind, being 165 feet high by 150 feet broad and 75 feet thick. It 
is rather more than double the height of the Arch of Constantine at 
Rome. The total cost of the Arc de Triomphe was £372,140. —£x- 
cha nge 





Tue Great Prramip.— Mr. J. B. Bailey writes to the St. James 
Gazette as follows, with reference to the desirability of exploring the 
great pyramid: Now that Great Britain is dominant at Cairo, would it 
not be a good plan to clear away the sand and rubbish from the base 
of the great pyramid right down to its rocky foundation and try to dis- 
cover those vast corridors, halls and temples containing priceless curi- 
osities and treasures with which tradition in all ages has credited the 
great pyramid? The wonderful building, of such exquisite workman- 
ship, was erected many years before any of the other pyramids, which 
are only humble imitations, built by another nation, and also for other 
purposes ; for neither King Cheops nor anybody else was ever interred 
beneath this mighty mass of stone. The smaller pyramids also exhibit 
neither the nicety of proportion nor the exactness of measurement, 
both of which characterize the first pyramid. From internal evidence 
it seems to have been built about the year 2970 B. c., a short time be- 
fore the birth of Abraham, more than four thousand yearsago. This — 
one of the seven wonders of the world in the days of ancient Greece 
—is the only one of them all stil! in existence. The base of this 
building covers more than thirteen square acres of ground. Its four 
sides face exactly north, south, east and west. It is situated in the 
geographical centre of the land surface of the globe. It was originally 
485 feet high, and each of its sides measures 762 feet. It is computed 
to contain 5,000,000 tons of hewn stone, beautifully fitted together with 
a mere film of cement. And these immense blocks of stone must have 
been brought from quarries five hundred miles distant from the site of 
the building. The present well-known king and queen chambers, with 
the various passages, might also be thoroughly examined by means 
of the electric or lime lights. The astronomer royal of Scotland some 
years since closely and laboriously examined all that is at present 
known of the interior of this enormous building. He states that meas- 
urements in the chambers, etc., show the exact length of the cubit of 
the Bible — namely, 25 inches. This cubit was used in the building of 
Noah’s ark, Solomon’s Temple, etc. He also maintains that the pyra- 
mid shows the distance of the sun from the earth to be 91,840,000 miles. 





Tue Fartine Connecticut. — The Connecticut River, given over to 
the timber-drivers, has become a canal. Reefs are blasted out. Bulk- 
heads are built to turn the current into the central channels. The 
melting snows, no longer held back in the spongy mosses of the forests, 
and the spring rains, are hurried swiftly down in freshets which destroy 
property in the lower country. The freshets are utilized to bring down 
every spring the timber from thousands of acres, where no pine wood 
will ever grow again. The summer comes, hot and dry, with low water 
in the rivers, which were formerly full all the summer from the slow 
drain out of the dark shades in the upper country. The natural reser- 
voirs, which thus gave out slowly their reservoirs of water, are gone, 
and all the water comes down with a rush after every rain. Manufact- 
uring companies everywhere have found it necessary to make artificial 
reservoirs to take the place of the lost natural reservoirs. Hills that 
were once forest-covered are bleak masses of rock, growing drier year 
by year. If there was ever an instance of killing the goose that lays 
golden eggs, it is in this method of treating our northern forests. In 
hundreds of valleys, where water was abundant in former years, the 
water line in the ground is now below the reach of ordinary wells. The 
tendency is toward that condition which in a century or two will com- 
pel a resort to irrigation fur ordinary agricultural purposes. —Dr. W. C. 
Prime in the New York Journal of Commerce. 





Tue Datry Trarric over Broapway, New Yorx.— Whatever 
may be thought of Jacob Sharp’s Broadway surface-railroad, he has 
been the cause of the gathering of some interesting statistics regarding 
the enormous amount of traffic in Broadway. Four men were recently 
stationed at Fulton Street and Broadway to count the vehicles passing 
through Broadway at that point from 7a. M.to6p.Mm. ‘The total num- 
ber was 22,508 for the period of eleven hours —about 2,000 an hour, 
thirty-three a minute, or one every two seconds. ‘The largest number 
of any one kind of vehicles was of single and double trucks, 7,384; the 
smallest number was two; these were ambulances. ‘There were 3,390 
single and double express wagons. The 2,310 stages and the 1,022 cabs 
were next in order of quantity, pedlers’ wagons numbering 938, produce 
wagons 446, rag trucks 375, carriages 354, coal carts 324, and venders’ 
wagons 300. ‘Then there was adrop to hacks, 288, and butcher wagons 
223. The variety of vehicles was striking, there having been eighty 
kinds according to the schedule. Every conceivable article of transfer 
appears to be poured into Broadway. The private carriages were 
completely engulfed in the 150 ash-carts;--the two ambulances and 
three funerals made a melancholy showing amid the seventy-three loads 
of dead hogs, the sixty-four garbage and the seventy-three dirt carts. 
The lager beer wagons and the orange pedlers flourished on an equality ; 
the bone and lumber wagons went neck-and-neck; the pie and the 
sugar wagons were half-and-half, which should give the pies sweetness; 
the milk were left behind by the swill wagons. ‘The mixture presented 
was something appalling. Kerosene, milk, old iron, sawdust, rags, 
sugar, ice, beer, bones, oranges, ashes, pie, hogs, tripe, tin, tallow, tea, 
tar and undertakers were commingled in a bewildering confusion. 
Broadway is certainly a remarkable thoroughfare. —New York Tribune. 





Fire-Proor Doors. — The most efficient fire-proof doors are of wood 
covered with tinned iron. The door is made of two thicknesses of 
tongued and grooved boards, crossing each other diagonally and thor- 
ougily nailed together. The sheets of tin are bent over at the edges, 
forming locked joints as in a tinned roof; it is important that the 
edges, as well as the sides of the door, be covered, as its resistance to 
heat lies in the fact that the fire cannot burn the wood thus protected 
against exposure to the air, nor can it warp it, as is the case with an 
iron fire-door subjected to slight heat. If a fire-proof door is hung on 
hinges, especial care must be taken to insure their security by fasten- 
ing them to the door by means of bolts, rather than screws, and con- 
necting them to the wail in an equally secure manner. The latches 
should be selected with a view to durability, as such a heavy door is apt 
to be destructive of weak latches. Where the position of the doorway 
permits sliding doors, it is preferable to have them on tracks, care 
being taken that cleats be placed on the floor each side of the door- 
way, so as to secure the door at its lower corners when shut. In the 
Boston Storage Warehouse, United States, there are a large number of 
such doors in the fire-walls, arranged to close an electric circuit when 
they are all shut, and the fact is recorded on the paper dial of the 
watchman’s clock at certain intervals. Fire-proof doors are frequently 
arranged to close in advance of a fire by means of the yielding of an 
alloy fusible at 160° Fahr. ‘The track upon which such a door is hung 
inclines about one foot in eight feet, and the door is kept from closing 
by means of a round stick about one inch in diameter, which reaches 
from one edge of the dvor to the opposite side of the door-frame. At 
the middle, the stick is cut in two diagonally, and a ferrule made of 
two pieces of thin copper soldered together longitudinally with the 
fusible alloy, covers the joint in the stick. When this ferrule is ex- 
posed to a temperature of 160° Fahr., its yielding causes the ferrule to 
split open, and the stick separates into pieces and allows the door to 
shut. In order that the stick shall not fall in the way of the door, and 
that the door may be shut at any time, the stick is connected to the 
top of the door-frame by small chains near to each end. ‘This simple 
device was designed by Mr. Lewis T. Downes, president of the What 
Cheer Mutual Insurance Company. Another method of utilizing this 
fusible alloy to close fire-proof doors and shutters, is by means of a 
wire extending around the room, and containing in various places links 
made of two pieces of brass soldered together. When the solder melts 
and allows the two pieces of brass to separate, the wire allows the 
shutter or door to close. Mr. Frederick Grinnell has improved the 
ordinary link by cutting a slot in one of the pieces of brass, and laying 
a short bit of wire therein, when they are being soldered together; the 
solder flowing around this wire presents a resistance in three planes, in 
place of the ordinary joint, which may be imperfect and lies in a single 
plane, concealed by the sheet brass so as to prevent inspection. For- 
merly solid links of fusible alloy were used, but the metal has so little 
resilience that it is apt to gradually lengthen, and finally break at 
some inopportune time. — Engineering. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(heported jor The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
wlSeotal by thew regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
tially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed eputipetions of any patents here mentioned, 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

ty-five cents.) 


319,974. WATER-CLOSET.— Thomas Gunning and 
James Quigley, New Haven, Conn. 








319,984. MIXED PatntT.— ‘Thomas N, Le Ross, Roch- 
ester. N. Y. 

319,999. SHUTTER- WORKER. — George E. Potter, 
Palmer, Mass. 

320,002, VENTILATOR FOR GAS-MAINS.— James J. 


Ricketts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
320,022 -024. Hoisrineg-DrRUumM FOR ELEVATORS. -— 





Peter L. Weimer, Lebanon, Pa. 

320,04. WeATHt R-STKIP.—Orson E, Woodbury and 
Henry W. Storck, Madison, Wis. 

320.0°6. FLook AND SIDEWALK CONSTRUCTION.— 
Peter H. Jackson, San Francisco, Cal. 

320,072. FiRE-PROwF LATH FOR SLATES,— William 
H. Lane and Louis Lane, Newark, Ohio. 


320,079. BrAM, JuiIsT, KTC.—Webster W. Martin, 
Bos:on, Mass. 
320,083. AUTOMATIC HATCHWAY-GUARD.— Walter 


S. Morton, St. Paul, Minn. 

320,097, AUGER.— James Swan, Seymour, Conn. 

320,120. WEATHER-S: R1P.— Joseph Fisher, Attle- 
borough, Mass. 

320,155. MoxTISE-LOCK.— Frank W. Mix, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

320.161. Winpow-BEAD FASTENER.—Charles R. 
Nelson, New York, N. Y. 





320,163, WiIRE-CLoTH LATHING.— William Orr, 
Trenton, N. J. 
320,169, 


SAw-HANDLE, — Christopher Richardson, 
Newark, N. J. | 


TY. H. Graham, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, ws Gil- 


mor St., and 2 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Vincent | 


Alley, between Kamsay aud McHenry Sts. 

RK. N. Moore, 5 twost'y brick buildings, ws Carl- 
ton St., between Saratoga and Lexington Sts. 

J. A. MeGregor, 13 two-st’y brick buildings, es 
Payson St., between Kamsay and Christian Sts. 

st. aul Church, three-st'y brick building, s e cor. 
Cathedral St. and Chapel Alley. 

Frederick Burger, 12 two-st’y brick buildings, n s 
Barney St., between Byrd St. and Riverside Ave. 

Wm. Collett, 6 three-st’y brick buildings, ws Bol- 
ton St., between Laurens and Kobert Sts. 

Darby Thompson, three-st’y brick building, ns 
Chase St , between Charles St. and Maryland Ave. 

L. C. Smith, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, ns Barney 
St., between Hanover St. and Goodman Alley, and 
10 two-st y brick buildings, es Charles St., between 
Birkhead and Clement Sts. 

Jas. W. Lindall, 8 three-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Valley St., between Chase and Eager Sts. 

Aug. Mencker & Bro., four-st’y brick warehouse, 
n w cor, Paca St, and Cider Alley. 

L. Reitz & Bro., thre+st’y brick building, s s Bal- 
timore St., between Poppieton St. and Calendar 
Alley. 

A. Lurman, three-st’y brick building, s w cor. Hil- 
len and Forrest Sts. 

Thos. H. Blick, 6 two-st’y brick buildings, ws A‘s- 
quith St., n of Point Lane, and 5 two-st’y brick 
buildings, es Point Lane, n of Aisquith St. 


ALTERATIONS. — Messrs. lbeford & Co. are to make 
alterations to their warehouse, to cost $4,500, from | 


designs by W. F. Weber, architsct; Chas. Ogle, 
builder. 
Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS.— Wood.—Princeton St., No. 349, 


dwell., 197 x 28/; owner, Wilbur Guodwin; builder, 
Isane Pratt. 

George St., near Shirley St., dwell., 21% x 42; 
owner and builder, G. A. Clifford, 

Rockwell St., 300! from Milton Ave., dwell., 24’ x 
30’; owner, W. P. Waterman; builder, R. M. Pit- 
man, 

Unnamed St., n of Quincy St., near New York & 
New England K. R., mechanical building, 18/ x 50’; 
owner, ‘Thomas Kice; builder, A. C. Rice. 


East Sixth St., No. 559, dwell., 24’ x 35’; C. A. Bor- | 


den, owner; Jacob L. Smith, builder, 
Brooklyn. 


320,175. SaSH-FASTENER.—Jos. R. Rusby, Bloom-| BurLpinG PERMITS. — Deca/ur St., § 8, 125 w Lewis 


field, N. J. | 
320,180, CISTERN AND TANK CLEANER.— Raymond | 
B. Scudder, New Orleans, La. 
320,185, FRiciion DxeILL-BRACE.— Richard S, Sol- 
omon, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
320,195, WINDOW-Sasu.— Henry Vale, Chicago, Ill. | 
$20,203, STEsM-RADIATOR,.—Juan B. Arci and | 
John Chapman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


320,224. Vise.— George A. Colton, Syracuse, N. Y. 

320,235. CONSTRUCTIUN OF SK\LIGHTS, ETC. — 
Alphonse Friedrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

320,21. VENTILATUR. — Reinhold E, Henninges, 
Cleveland, O. 

320,255. Hincr.— David K. Jackman, Poughkeep- 
sie. N. ¥ 


320,289. WiINDOW-SCREEN.— Morris Roberts, Phil- 
adeiphia, Pa. 

320,295, STONE-CUTTING MACHINE. — William L,. 
Saunders, Jersey City, N. J. 

320,323. RArcH:T-BRACE,—John F, Allen, New 
York, N.Y. 

320,324. GUTTER - Box 
Axt, Franklin, Ind, 

320,327. SAsu-FASTENER.— John W. Beatty, Erie, 
> 


oR TRovuGH. — Frederick 


a. 

320,329, DRIVE-SCREW.— Amos Broadnax, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

30,353. SASH-FASTENER.—Reinhold E. Henninges, 
Cleveland, O. 

320,357. WReENCH.—Jacob Huber, Toledo, O. 

320,359. GRAINING Woop,—George H. Hulmes, 
Chartiers, Allegheny County, and William Shope, 
Millvaie, Pa. 

320,371. KocK-DRILLING MACHINE.— Martin Mac- 
dermott and William Glover, London, England. 

320 373. Device Fox DRIVING SCREWS.—Frank M. 
Maley, Cincinnati, 0. 

320,374. SAFETY DEVICE FoR ELEVATORS.— John 
H. Manning, Hartwell, O. 

$20,398. DEVICE FOR FLUSHING TANKS, SINKS, 
ETc.— Andrew Rosewater, Omaha, Neb. 

320,4 9 DECORATING WALL HANGINGS AND OTH- 
ER FaBrics.— William Sochefsky, New York, N. Y. 

320,411. VAPOR APPARATUS FOR HoT-Housrs, 
Erc. — Hermann Steinke, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Max 
Limpreebt, Union Hill, N. J. 

320,4:8. RoorinG-GaUGE.—Amazon W. Brightwell, 
Owen, Ind. 

320,435. TRAP FOR SOIL AND O'ER P'PES.— Sam- 
— Hellyer, London, County of Middlesex, Eng- 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


STORES AND DPWELLINGS.—Morris Oppenheim, Esq., 
is to have built 2 three-st’y brick buildings on Penn- 
sylvania Ave., near Biddle St., on lot 28” x 120/, to 
cost $8,000, from designs by George Archer, archi- 
tect; John Hoswell & son, builders. 

George Archer, architect, is preparing plans for 
Fdward Ferry, Esq, for a two-st’y and attic frame 
cottage, 26 6/" x 35/, Lo cost $2,500. 

BuiILvinG PERMITS, — Since our last report thirty 
two permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are the following: — 

dohn Bruno, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, s s Mul- 
berry St., between Pine and Pear Sts. 

G. W. Donahue, 5 two-st'y brick buildings, es 
Dunean Alley, s of Monument St. 

dohn Mehagen, 2 two st'y brick buildings, s s Bid- 
dle St., s e cor, Proctor Alley. 





Aug. Strunz, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, n e cor, | 
Ridgely and Bayard Sts. 


Ave., 4 twost’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 


$5,000; owner, Geo, W. Spear, 258 Grand Ave.; archi- | 


tects, all & Newkirk: builder, W. C. Spear. 


Fulton St., 8 8, 3007 e Howard Ave., 10 three-st’y | 


brown-stone \iwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, 36,000; 
owner and builder, Thomas Donohue, 103 Stuyve- 
sant Ave ; architect, B. ‘IT. Hobbin. 

Bushwick Ave., No, 553, e 8, 82/7" 8 Adams St., 
three-st’y frame (brick-tilled) store and tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner and builder, Anton Kie- 
sel, 559 Bushwick Ave.; architect, Th, Engelhardt. 

Broadway, Nos. 419 and 42), nes, 88! n w Union 
Ave., rear f lot, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, $5,000; owner, Caroline Broistedt, 378 Broad- 
way; architect, Th. Engelhardt; builders, Geo. Leh- 
man’s Sons. 

Broadway, Nos. 416 and 421, 2 four-st’y brick stores 
and tenements, tin roofs, iron cornices; cost, $16,000; 
owner, architect and builder, same as last. 

South Portland Ave., No. 181, e 8, 500’ s Hanson 
Pl., twost’y brick and brown-stone dwell., with 


stable, tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner, G. B. Wilson, | 
21 South Portland Ave.; architect, W. A. Mundell; | 


builder, L. W. seaman, Jr. 


Greene Ave., n w cor, Nostrand Ave., 5 three-st’y | 


brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; enst, each, $10,500; 
owners, G. H. Benner and L. Zeller, 81 Cedar St., 
New York; architect, A. Munch. 

Fourteenth St., No, 184, 8 8, 77’ 10 w Fourth Ave., 
two-st’y and basement brick dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$4,500; owner, Alexander Balmanno, 226 Seven- 
te uth St.; architect, A. J. Staver. 

Delmonico Pl., No, 31, e@ 8, 51% e's Hopkins St., 


three-su’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; | 


cost, $4,370; owner, Wm. Kolb, Ellery St., cor. Del- 
monico Pl; architect, Th. Engelhardt; builders, 
J. Rueger and J. Fuchs. 

Hart St., 18, 133’ w Marcy Ave., 6 two-and-a-half- 
st'y  brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; ¢ st, each, 
$5,000; owner, F. R. Boerum, Nostrand Ave. and 
Vernon Ave.; architect, I. J. Reynolds; builder, i’, 
E, Greenland, 

Berkeley Pl, 8 8,359 e Seventh Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each. $10,000; 
owner, David N. Boody, 206 Berkeley P].; architect 
and builder, Kh. B. sturges. 

Varet St., 8 8, 150’ e Bushwick Ave., three-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, C. 
Becker, 146 ‘Varet St.; architect, F. Holmberg; 
builder, J. Rueger. 

Fulton St., 8 8, 100! w Rockaway Ave., 10 three-st’y 
brown-stone stores and dwells., gravel roofs; cost, 
each, $5.000; owner, George R. Brown, 34 South 
Portland Ave.; bu lder, lL. E. Brown, 

Evergreen Ave., No. 157, e@ 8, 
dwell., tin reof; cost, $4,200; owner, M. Limmerothe, 
186 Ellery St.; architect, H. Vollweiler. 

Fairfax St., 0 8, 206’ e Broadway, three-st'y frame 
(brick-tilled) hospital, tin roof; cost, $3,200; owner, 
German Evangelical Aid Society, on premises; 
architect, H. Vollweiler; builders, Mr. Danken and 
D. Kreuder. 

Bergen St.,n 8, 225 e Smith St., four-st’y brick 
flat, tin rvof; cost, $11,500; owner, John Newman, 
Court St. and Bergen St.; architect, R. Dixon. 

Sullivan St., No. 29,four-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $5,800; owner, Henry Spawer, 30 Wolcott 
St.; architect, L. Cook. 

Ninth Ave.,s e cor. Braxton St., three-st’y brick 
school, tin rovf; cost, $16,000; owner, Thomas §. 
O’ Keilly, Ninth Ave., cor. Braxton St.; architects, 
Partitt Bros, 

Hull St..n 8, 200¢ w Stone Ave., three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,200; owner, 
John Gardner, 2084 Broadway; architect, J. Puring; 
builder, M. Horn. 








three-st'y frame | 
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} 
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Downing St., ws, 150! n Putnam Ave., three-st’y 
brick dweil,, tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, J. MH. Wate 
son, 421 Grand Ave.; architect, A. Hill. 

Berkeley P1., 1 8, 160’ w Seventh Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs: cost, $7,000; owner, John 
Monds, 92 Park P1.; architect and contractor, J. J. 
Gillegan; mason, J. Monas. 

Cray St., 8 8, 125’ w Uakland St., three-st’y frame 
tenement, gravel roof; cost, $3,900; owner, Patrick 
Keiley, Clay 5t.; architects and builders, Kandall & 
Miller. 

Bedford Ave., e 8, 67 3/’s Flushing Ave., three-st'y 
frame dwell., tin roof; cust, $3,000; owner, Margaret 
Colgan, 731 bedford Ave.; architect, 5. Harbison; 
builder, C. Collins, 

Greene Ave., 1 w cor. Washington Ave.,3 four-st’y 
brick and brown-stone dwells., tin and slate roofs; 
cost, $52,500; owner, Geo. Harvey, 149 Greene Ave.; 
architect, Mercein ‘Thomas; builders, C. Cameron 
and M. C, Kush. 

Hamburg St., 8 w cor. Magnolia St., three-st'y 
frame store and tenement; cost, $6,600; ow ner, 
Lorenz Debold, 18 Wall St.; architect and mason, E. 
Loersch; contractor, M. Metzen, 


ALTERATIONS.— Pierrepont St., No. 118, interior alter- 


ations; cost, $4,000; owner, D. A. Houghtaling, 321 
Clinton Ave.; architects, Lastman & Lavis; builder, 
F. D. Norris, 

My tle Ave., Nos. 680 and 682, three-si’y brick ex- 
tensi: n, tin roof, iron cornice; cost, $3,0u0; uWher, 
etc., J. Clarke, 675 Willoughby Ave. 


Chicago. 


BUILDING PeRMIts.— W.5. Hinkley, 4 cottages, Oak- 


icy ave.; Cost, $2,500. 

S. W. Scoville, tive-st'y factory, 94 to 102 West 
Washington St.; cost, $30,000; architects, Adler & 
Suliivan; builder, A. B. Cook, 

Hewitt Manufacturing Cvo., factory, 213 Ontario 
St.; cost, $2,500. 

V. Holacek, three-st’y flats, 719 Loomis St.; cost, 
$15,000. 

F, Knaswicka, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells. 
to 723 Eighteenth St.; cost, $12,000. 

kK. A. Bell, two-st’'y dwell., 553 North Oakley St.; 
cost, $3,2 0. 

A. Lowinski & Miketynski, four-st’'y factory, 242 
to 246 North Green St.; cust, $8,000. 

D. Hays, four-st’y store and dwell., 103 West Adams 
St.; cost, $12,000, 

J. A. Yale, 9 three-st’y stores and dwells., 168 to 
184 West Van Buren St.; cost, $60,000, 

M. Harris, addition, 125 Despiaines St.; cost, $3,- 
000. 

McKeever Bros., 4 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $16,000; 

architects, Thomas & Kogers. 

J.T. Lund, three-si’y dwell., 213 Townsend St.; 
cost, $5, 00; architects, Ostling & Bourgevis, 

Mrs. H. Lewis, two-st’y dwell., 31 West Indiana 
St.; cust, $2,500. 

J. L. Cuchrane, 5 three-st’y dwells., 470 to 478 Elm 
St.; cost, $40,000; architect, L. J. Halberg. 

Db, I. Crilly, 12 two st’y dwells., North Park Ave.; 
cost, 325,000, 

R. L. Martin, 6 three-st'y dwells., 92 to 102 Arl- 
ington St.; cost, $12,000. 

Kt. L. Martin, two-st’y storehouse rear, 92 to 102 
Arlingt)n St.; cust, 310,00, 

J. Berndt, two-st’y flats, 93 Gay St.; cost, $2,500. 

W. Hz. ot. Clair, five-st’y store, 171 to 173 West 
Madison St.; cost, $50,000; architects, Burnham & 


il. 

G. W. Williams, two-st’y flats, 62 Evergreen P1.; 
cost, 33 700. 

C. J. Furst, 2 two-st'y dwells., 207 to 209 Wood St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

C,. ©, Housel, 3 two-st’y dwells., 427 to 431 Centre 
Ave., cost, $15,000; architect, D. Biggot. 

W. F. Hickox, 3 two-st’y dwells.,s9/ to 899 Monroe 
St.; cost, $18,000; architect, W. ‘Thomas. 

H. N. Hanson, two-st’'y dwell., 895 Monroe St.; 
cost, 310,000; architect, W. Thomas. 

Mrs, 5. ‘Troy, two-st'y dwell., 49 Maplewood Ave.; 
cost, $2,700. 

Chicag» City Railroad Co., additional story, 3052 to 
3060 Archer Ave.; cost, $20,' 00. 

J. A. Heath, 2 tw -st’y dwells., 3128 to 3130 Prairie 
Ave.; cost, $13,000. 

W. Sallevasser, twost'y dwell., 109 Fremont St.; 
cost, $2,500. 

W. LD. Price, additional story, 117 to 123 State St.; 
cost, $10,000. 

A. Siabford, three-st'y dwell., 101 North Centre 
Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

C, K. Hickok, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3130 to 3132 Ver- 
non Ave,; Cost, $6,000, 

J. P. MeAssey, 2 two-st’y dwells., 480 West Taylor 
St.; cost, 33,000, 

J. L. Campbell, 7 two-st’y dwells., Seeley Ave.; 
Cost, $28,000. f 

Cincinnati. 


BuILDING Permits. — Mrs, C. C, Brown, four-st’y 


brick building, Kigbth aud Cutter Sts.; cost, 36,500. 

kK. S. Freeman, three-and-one-hait-st’y buiidivg, 
Gest St.; cust, $4,000, 

Aug. Koy, two-and-one-balf-st’'y building, Fiudlay 
and Dalton Sts.; cust, $3, 00. 

Jacob Van Hart, two-st’'y building, Melancthon 
and Central Ave.; cost, $2,200. 

S. Richards, two-st’y building, Lincoln and Gilbert 
Sts.; cost, $16,000; J. H. Mach, builder, 

International Panorama Co., two-st’y iron-clad, 
Seventh and Elm Sts.; cost, $25,000, 

Mrs. Bitscher, Findlay and Linn Sts.; cost, $3,000. 

Dr, Kaheler, two-st’y frame building, Baltimore 
Pike; cost, $2,100. 

H. Lackwan, two-and one-half-st’y building, Cole- 
mau Ave., near Latayetie; cost, $3,500, 

Wm. McCamon, Jr., five-st'y building, Race and 
Elin Sts.; cost, 320,000, 

Heury Bosch & tro, (Henry Thiely), two-st’y frame 
building, Fargus and Wayne sts.; cost, 32,50. 

Henry Bosch, two-and-one-lalt-st’y building Vine, 
and St. Clair Sts.; cost, $2,500. 

St. Georges Chureh, addition to two-st’y brick 
building. Calhoun and Madison Sts.; cost, $5,450 

Geo. Kiemeschneider, Highland aud Auburn Ave. ; 
cost, $2,200. 
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J. W. Cotteral, two-st’y building, cost, $3,500. 

H. Kracke, addition to two-st’'y building, Fifth 
and Stove Sts.; Jasper & Erchbusch, builders; cost, 
52,000. 

k. Bechman, tbree-st’y building, Western Ave. 
and Findlay St.; cost, 34,500. 

H. Fuchs, two-st’y buiiding, 45 Kavine St.; cost, 
$3,000. 

Repairs costing $8,935. 

Total amount vo date, $1,283,710. 

Total permits, 587. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Cuvreu.— The Cavalry Baptist Society will probably 
build a $40,000 church. 

Tue Y. M. C. A. Bui_piInG.— The work of excava- 
tion for the new structure has been pushed the past 
week and the architect is busily engaged in drawing | 
the plans and specifications for the new building. 

BulLpinG Permits.— H. C. Morrison, brick business | 
biock, 1426 Grand Ave.; cost, $1,500. 

E. J. Gump, brick dwell., 1330 and 1332 Oak St.; 
cost, $6,500. 

Minos Clark, brick dwell., Washington St.; cost, 

7,000. 
| A. Swarthout, frame dwell., Troost Ave.; cost, 

000. | 
a Carlat, brick stable, Walnut St., bet. Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Sts.; est, $5,000, 

T. H. Brougham, brick dwell., 615 West Sixteenth 
St.; cost, $3,000, 

J. W. Jordan, brick business house, 1422 East 
Eighteenth St., cost, 34,000, 

H. W. Hatch, brick dwell., 513 and 515 Holmes St.; 
cost, $4.000. 

W. Small, Jr. & A. W. Bristowe, brick dwells., | 
413 and 417 Oak St.; cost, $15,000, | 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

BuILDING Permits. — Robert Kussell, five-st’y brick 
store building, ne side Fifth St., bet. Hennepin and | 
Nicollet Aves.; cost, $25,000. | 

Fletcher, Loring & Co... improvements on St. 
James Hotel, cor. Washington and Second Aves., 8; 
cos', $7,000, 

Fletcher, Loring & Co., two st’y brick store and 
flat, n ws Second Ave., 8, bet. Washington Ave, and | 
Se ‘ond St.; cost, $6,000. 

Loring & Windom, four-st’y stone business block, | 


extension of Windom B ock, 76 front, Second Ave., 


s, below Washington Ave ; Cost, $35,000, 

L. T. Soule Elevator Company, wooden elevator, 
Tenth st. and T'wenty-ninth Ave, s e; cost, $20,000, 

Anna Shay, double two-st’y wooden dwell., Mar- 
shal Ave , bet. Sixta and Seventh Aves., n e; cost, 
$2,500. 

J. H. Weller, three-st’y brick veneer store, tene- 
ment and hail,cor, Franklin St. and Sixteenth Ave., 
8; cost, 37,000. 

J. H. Towsley, two-st’y wooden dwell. and barn, 
Stevens Ave., bet. Lake and Thirty-tirst Sts.,n w; 
cost, 34,750. 

J. A. Haglin, three-st’y brick dwell., Fourth Ave., 
bet. Eighth and Ninth Sts.; cost, $6,500. 

Minneapolis Bottle Manufacturing Co., one-st’y 
brick-and-wood factory, es Thirty-eighth Ave., bet. 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Sis.; 8 w; cost, 
$15,000, 

” James S. Lane, two-st’y wooden dwell., Seventh 
St., bet. Seventh and Eighth Aves., 8 e; cost, $3,000, 
New York. 


BuILDING PERMITS.— Broome St., n wecor, Lewis St., 


four st’y brick tenement with stores, tin roofs; cost, 


$1%,000; owner, Juhn Katt, 314 Mouroe St.; archi- | 


tect, J. Kastner. 

West Seventy-first St., No, 413, 100! w Ninth Ave., 
three-st’y brick and brown-stone dwell., tin roof; 
eost, $18,000; owner, Mrs. Julia A. bull, Seventy- 
fifth St. cor. Boulevard: architect, H. -). Harden- 
bergh: buil-ters, Jno. Banta and H. L. Hamilton. 

Boulevard, cor. Tenth Ave., Une Hundred and 
Thirteenth and OQae Hundred and Twentieth Sts., 


two-st'y and mansard brick detached asylum, tin | 


an i slate roof; cost, about $25,000; owner, Society of 
N. Y. Hospital; architect, KR. Townsend. 


Seventy-second St.,88, 175’ e Ninth Ave., 4 four- | 


et’y brick and brown-stone dwells., mansard slate 


and tin roofs; cost, $40,000 and $50,000 each; owner, | 


C. W. Luyster, 237 West Fifty-third St.; architect, | 


J. H. Duncan. 


One Hundred and Fifth St.,n 8, 375’ w Tenth Ave., 
2 four-st’y Connecticut brown-stone tenements, tin 


roofs; cost, $25,000; owner and contractor, Donald 
Mitchel, 176 East Kightieth St.; architect, H. J. 
Hardenbergh. 


West End Ave (Eleventh Ave.), u w cor. Seventy- | 
eighth St., 8 three-st’y brick dwells., slate and tin | 


roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner, Henry H. Hewett, 
411 West Twenty-eighth St.; architect, F. B. White. 
Surth Ave., nw cos, Que Hundred and ['wenty- 


thir: St., two-st’'y Obio stone church and parsonage, | 


slate roof; cost, $80,000; owner, Reformed Low 
Dutch Church, Harlem, One Hundred and T'weuty- 
third St. and Sixth Ave.; architect, J. R. Thowas; 
buiiders, List & Lennon, 

Seventh Ace., w 8, extending from One Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth St to One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth St., six-st’'y brick familv-hotel, tin roof; cost, 
$150,000; owner, Alva 8S. Walker, 43 West One Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth St.; archivect, T. E. ‘I homson. 

New Ave., n weor. Ove Hundred and Forty-fifth 
St., 5three-st’y frame, brick aud tire dweils., shingle, 
siate, tile or tin roofs: owner, S. M. Milliken, &3 
Leonard St.; architect, T. M. Clark. 

East One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., No. 119, 
four-st’y brick shop, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner aud 
builder, Thomas Overington, 501 East Forty-second 
St : architect, K. Lomas. 

Seventh Ave., w 8, between One Hundred and For- 
ty-tirst and One Hundred and Forty-second Sts., 


two-st’y aud atic frame dwell., shing.e roof; cost, | 


$5,000; owner, M. Hammerstein, 208 bast One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth St.; architect, Alex. I. Finkel. 

Seventh Ave., W 8, from One Hundred aud Forty- 
foarth to One Hundred and Forty-tifth St., one-st y 
br ck and timber engine repair shop, tin roof; cost, 
$2)..00. owner, etce., Mauhattan 
Broadway. 

Eighth Ave., @ 8, from One Hundred and Forty- 


Railway VJo., 71 


ALTERATIONS. — Liberty St 


| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Smediey St., 8 of Venango St., | 
i 

} 


! 
fourth to One Hundred and Forty-fifth Sts., and east | 
a distance of 525’ from Eighth Ave., five systems 
(three tracks each) of wood trestie storing car< and 
engines; cost, $35,0%0; owner, architect and builder, 
Manhattan R. K. Co., 71 Broadway. 

Cypress Ave., 8 @ cor. One Hundred and Forty- | 
ninth St., three-st'y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,800; owner, Lina Dahler. on premises; architect, | 
A. Pfeiffer; builder, not sel-cted. } 

Washington Ave., No, 1132, four-st’'y frame tene- 
ment and extension, tiu roof; cost, $10,000; owner, 
Edward Baker, 341 West Twenty-eighth St.; archi- 
tect, W. W. Gardiner; builders, Wiswell & Gander. 

Church St., w8,150's Putnam St., two-st’y frame 
dwell., slate and tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Mary 
A. Norton, Kingsbridge; builder, 5s. L, Berrian, 

One Hundred and Eighty-fourth St., 8 8, about 100’ 
w Webster Ave., three-st'y frame dwell., shingle 
roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Peter Handibode, 1432 
Franklin Ave.: architect, T. W. Ringrose; builders, 
P. Handibode and J, Richardson. 

North Third Are., w 8, 25! 9 n One Hundred and 
Fifty-titth St., four-st’y brick stere and tenement, 
tin root; cost, $8,000; owner, John D. Thees, 2314 
Third Ave.; architect, A. Spence. 

Divison St., Nos. 136 and 13%, tive-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Fajbush Lib- 
man, 18 East Broadway; architect, Wm. Graul, 

Henry St., No. 36, tive-st’'y brick tenement, tin 
root; cost, $18,000; owner, Wolf Boroschek, 156 
Henry St.; architect, Wm. Graul. | 

South £ifth Ave., six st’y brick and iron factory, 

ravel root; cost, $65,000; owner, W. B. Marvin, 265 | 
sroadway; architect, Oscar S. ‘Teale. 
| 


Broadway, uv w Howard St., tive-st’y brick, iron 
and stone warehouse, tin roof; cost, $35,000; owner, 
John 8S. Rice, et al., 28 West Forty-ninth St.; archi- 
tects, A. Zucker & Co. } 

West Fifteenth St., No, 225, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, with extension, tin roof; cost, $17,000; owner, 
Win 8S. Wright, 36 West Twenty-seventh St. 

West Seventeenth St., No. 450, tive-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Andrew Ward, 
516 Ninth Ave.; architeet, J. F. Wilson; builder, 
Robert Hayes. 

West Twenty-eighth St., No. 527, two-st’y brick 
stable, tin roof; cost, $600; owner, Frank Farrel), 
524 West Twenty-niuth St. 

East Fortieth St., No, 326, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Bridget Golden, 
324 East Fortieth St.; architects, A. B. Ogden & 
Son, 

No, 41, raised eighteen | 
inches, new brick front, fire-provf stairs, iron beams; 
cost, 310,000: owner, Leonard J. Carpenter, 56 East | 
Twenty-third St.; architect, H. J. Hardenbergh. 

Carmine St., No, 76, raised one-st’y and four-st’y | 
brick extension, tin rvof; cost, about $6,500; owner, | 
J.-J. Campion, 20 East Tenth St.; architect, M. W. 
Morris. 

East Fourth St., No. 98, repair damage b+ fire: 
cost, $4,500; owner, Joseph Schaeftier, s+ Second 
Ave.; architect, J. Boekell; builders, J. Schacftler & 
Son. 

East Thirty-ninth St., No, 33, 2 two-st’y brick ex- 
teusions, tin roofs; cost, $6,000; owner, J. A. Ham- 
ilton, 7 East Thirty-fifth St.; architect, C. C. Haight; 
builder, L. H. Williams. 

East Twenty-ninth St., No. 22%, five-st’y brick ex- 
tension, rovf raised, front above first story taken 
down and rebuilt, internal alterations; cost, $5,000; 
owners, Chas. Dorn aud J. Snitzer, 370 Third Ave.; 
archivect, F. 8. Barus; builder, not selected. 

Bleecker St., Nos. 32, 34 and 36, and Mott St., No. 
311, repair damage by tire and rebuild entirely fire- 
proof; cost, $85,000; owners, Schumacher & kttlin- 
ger, 35 Bleecker St.; architect, E. KE. Kat; builder, 
not selected, 

Thirty-serenth St., 8 8, 56° 6" w Lexington Ave., 
four-st’'y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $6,000; 
owner, Jas, C. Fargo, 56 Park Ave.; architect, J. H. 
Dunean; buiders, McKenzie & McPherson. 

West Sixteenth St., Nos. 310, 312 and 314, raised 
three stories, peak roof: cost, $40,009; owner, ‘Thos 
— & Co., 44 Beaver St.; architect, A. Hat- 
field. 

Madison Ave.. Nos. 91 and 93, additional story on 
rear; cost, $4,000; owner, 'T. A. Emmet, 89 Madison 
Ave.; architect, ‘IT. K. Jackson. 

West Twenty-fourth St., No. 20, three-st'y brick 
extension on trout, also two and one-st’y rear ex- 
tension, tin roofs; cost, $5,000; owner, Henry Hilson, 
Fourth Ave. and Niuth St.; architect, E. D. Harris; 
builder, F. Lyons. 

Madison Avce., 8 e cor. Twenty-fourth St., one-st’y 
brick extension, tin roof, parts of cellar excavated, 
and new brick piers, ete , built; cost, $30,000; owner, 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, on premises; 
architects, J.C. Cady & Co,; builders, M, Kidlitz & 
Son and Jeans & Taylor. 

One Handred and Sixty fifth St., 8 w cor. Twelfth 
Ave., building raised and moved; cost, $9,000; own- 
er, Institute for Deaf and Dumb, Twelfth Ave., | 
near Oue tiundred and Sixty-tifth St.; architect, O. | 
P. Hattield; builders, C. RK. Terwillinger and C. N. 
Brainerd. 

Tenth St.,n e cor, West Fourth St., raised eigh- 
teen inches, one-st’y brick extension, internal, front 
and rear alterations, iron columus and beams; cost, 
about $5,000; owners, H. A. & M. Hartman, 46 Ciark- 
son St.; architect, P. H. Gilvarry; builders, G. Derr 
and C. Lehmann. 








Philadelphia. 


11 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 42/; J. B. Clarey, contrac- 
tor. 

Greenway Ave., w of Seventy-first St., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 16/x 407; K. H. Parker, owner. 

North Juniper St., No, 225, turee-st’y dwell., 17’ x 
54’, G. Thompson, contractor, 

Rex Ave., w of Twenty-ninth St., three-st’'y dwell., 
22’ x 30; W. C. Macker, contractor, 

Thirty first St., cor. Springtield Ave., 2 two-st’y | 
dwelis., 18’ x 65’; contractor, same as last. | 

Springfield Are., e of Thirty-tirst St., 4 three-st’y | 
dwells., 20’ x 4s’; contractor, same as last. | 

Harvey St., w of Main St., 9 two-st’y dwells., 15’ 6” | 
x 21’; contractor, same as last. 
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Spruce St., w of Twenty-first St., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 20’ x 777; C. W. Budd, owner. 

Howard St.,u of Norris St., 9 two-st’y dwells., 14 
x 37’; W. Tecklenburg, contractor. 

Adams St., near Commerce St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 46/; 1. L. Kelly, contractor, 

Jasker St., cor. Taylor St., two-st’y factory; El- 
dredge & Stewart, contractors. 

Clarkson Ave., w of Thirteenth St., one-st’y stable; 
W. R. Dougherty, contractor. 

Ashmead St., w of Main St., 6 two-st’y dwells., 15/ 
x 46”; Wm. Garvin, contractor, 

Faurhill St., n of Huntingdon St., addition to fac- 
tory; K. J. Whitside & Sun, contractors, 

Ontario St., w of Twentieth St., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 56’; Jno, Haverstick, contractor. 

Spruce St., w of Forty-third St., alteration and 
two-st'y addition, 20 x 20’; J. K. Garver, contractor. 

Jacotah St., w of Thirty-second St., 13 two-st'y 
dwelis., 167 x 40"; W. F, Albright, owner, 

Eighth St., between Free and Daley St,, 7 two-st’y 
dwelis., 15’ x 50’; owner, same as last. 

Free St., between Seventh and Esghth Sts., 18 two- 
st'y dwells., 14” x 4)”; owner, same as last, 

Mica St., w of Forty-fourth St., two-st'y dwell., 
16’ x 43’; Jno. Aiken, contractor, 

Maud St., w of Twenty-seventh St., 19 two-st’y 
dwelis., 15’ x 397; J. E. Kidgway, contractor. 

Ma ston S/., not Columbia Ave.,3 two-su’y dwells., 
15/ x 2 / and 37; owner, same as last, 

Mutter St.,s of Lehigh Ave., 6 two-st’y dwells., 12/ 
x 2s’, C, A. Snyder, owner, 

Weber 84, Nos. 2110 and 2112, one-st’y addition, 17’ 
x 567; E. H. Flood, contractor. 

Diamond st., w of Twenty-tirst St., two-st’y office, 
19 x 2’; contractor, same as lust. 

Eighth St.,8 of Lehigh Ave., 9 \wo-st’y dwells., 15/ 
x 50’; M. L. Heish, owner. 

St. Louis. 


BcILDING PERMITS.—Fifty-nine permits have been is- 
sued since our last report, thirteen of which are tor 
uvimportant frame houses, Of the rest those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

Mrs. C. Wohifurth, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; 
cost, $3,500; F. J. Capitaine, architect; F. vu. 
Brehme, contractor, 

Jos. Koser, two-st’y double brick tenement; cost, 
$3,400; G. L. Guber, contractor. 

A. Schwalbe, two-st'y brick store and rooms 
above; cost, $3,000; H. Hofmeier, contractor, 

J. A. Lynch, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; F. 
C. MeCormack & Son, contractors. 

Wm. Skramker, three-st’y brick store and dwell.; 
cost, 38,000; C, K. Ramsey, architect.$ 

Jotun Wildermuth, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,- 
500; J. Wildermuth, contractor, 

L. A. Bowlan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,300; 
C. 8. Dunn, architect; Jas, Flamory, cont: actor. 

James A. Mouks, five-st’y brick store-building, 
cost, $30,000; J. G. Cairns, architect; sub let. 

J.J. Sylvester, two.st’y brick dwell.; cost, $10,- 
000; Jos. W. Givens, contractor. 

J. P. Nastime, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,600; 
E. Mortimer, arebivect. J, V. Mayors, contractor, 

Jobn gee 5 two-su’y brick dwell.; cust, $2,900; 
J. %. Legg, architect; P. Brennan, cout actor, 

Wim. Brandt, 3 adj«ent two-st’y brick tenements; 
cost, $5,000; P. Rieckors, contractor. 

Mrs. Gallagher, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
A. Beinke & Co., architects; P. Kiechors, con- 
tractor, 

Mrs. C. Bradburn, two-st’y double brick tene- 
ment; cost, $3,.00; P. J. Bradburn, contractor. 

A. Heburn, twost’y brick dwell.; cose, $2,800; 
Johu Low, contractor, 

S. Hamaner, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Paulus & Wiedmiiller, contractors. 

A. Weinrich, 2 double brick two-st’y tenements; 
cost, $7,000; A. Dietz, contractor, 

Manewal Lange Cracker Co., two-st'y brick ware- 
house and office; cost, $8,000; Goesse & Kemmers, 
contractors, 

Dr. 8. G. Moses, two-st'y brick store; cost, $9,000; 
F. D. Lee, architect; B. Weber & Co., contractors. 

T.S. Noonan, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, 33,500; 
O. MeGiunis, coutraector, 

T. S. Noonan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
O. MeUiunis, contractor, 

‘Tr. S. Noonan, two-sv’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 
O. McGinnis, contractor. 

C. E. Fuchs, three-st’y brick sore and rooms 
above; cust, 36,000; O. P, Kuenig, architect; d. 
Mar)ztotf, contractor. 

Geu. W. T. Sherman, one-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$2,600; C. Lingermann, contractor, 

F. E. Espenshied, uwo st'y brick dwell.; cost, $4,- 
500; J. H. Dunlap, contractor. 


St. Paul. 

BCILDING PF RMITS.—Two-st’y frame double dwell., 
n s of Lincoln Ave., bet. Dale and Oakland Sts.; 
cost, $3,700; owner, Christopber Kuff. 

‘Two-st’y brick store and dwell.,s 8 of Susan St., 
bet. State and Greenwood Sts.; cost, $8,000; owner, 
Peter Rothansen. 

Two-st’'y beck veneer store and dwell,, n w side of 
Rice St., bet. Iglehart and ‘Tilton Sts.; cost, $3,250; 
owner, A. W. Schwake, 

‘Two-st’'y frame dwell.,s 8s of Fuller St., bet. Arun- 
del and Western Sts.; cost, $2,500; owner, Margaret 
Carter. 

Two-st'y frame college; cost, $4,000; owner, John 
Ireland. 

Three-st’y brick business block, s s of Easi Sev- 
enth St., bet. Robert and Minnesota Sts.; cust, $15,- 
000; owner, M. L. Potter, 

Two-st'y frame dwell., es of Josette St., bet. Mar- 
tin and Fuller Sts ; cost, $2,000; owner, John Liud- 

uist, 

. Three-st’y brick double dwell.,s s of Eleventh St., 
be:. Cedar and Minnesota Sts.; cost, $9,000; owner, 
James Cullen 

Two-st'y double frame dwell, es of Wilkin St., 
bet. Ramsay and Exchange Sts.; cost, $5,000; owner, 
David Swank. 

Two-st’y frame dwell. and barn, es of Maple St., 
bet. Sixth and Seventh Sts.; cost, $2,000; owner, 
Mrs. E. R. Spindle. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Paul. (Continued.) 

Two-st’y frame dwell., ns of Selby St., bet. Arun- 
del and Western Sts.; cost, $2,000; owners, Chas. A, 
Keed & Bro, 

Two-st’y brick stores and offices,e s of Dakota 
Ave., bet. Fairfield and Indiana Sts.; cost, $9,500; 
owner, Chas. D. Bell, 

‘Two-st’y frame dwell ,e sof Holly Ave., bet. Dale 
and St. Albans Sts.; cost, $2,500; owner, J.C. Wil- 
8U0l. 

T'wo-st’y frame dwell. and barn, n s of Edmund 
St., bet. Oxford and Lexingtou Sts.; cost, 32,000; 
owner, I’, K. Dick. 


General Notes. 


ATLANTA, GA.— Over $60,000 have been subscribed for 
the new Y. M. ©, A. tiuilding. 

BELAIn, Mp.—Allen Hotfinan, Esq., is to build a two- 
st'y brick and brown-stoue house, 35! x 47’, to cost 
35,000, from designs by W. fF, Weber, architect, Bal- 
timore, 

HAMILron, O. — Bids on the Butler County Court- 
house at Hamiltou, Ohio, were opened on the Isth 
iust. Bids were submitted for each separate depart- 
ment, aud, taking the lowest of such separate bids, 
the total cost amounted to $177,592.15. Bids were 
also submitied tor the entire job, the lowe-t being 
Mr. F. Compton. of Hamiloon, o156,300, Lt will thus 
be seen that the lowest separate bids were $8,700 
less than the lowest whole bid, notwithstanding 
which the contract was awarded to Mr. Compton at 
his bid. 

Bids and Contracts. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—‘the bid of the Washington Slate 
Company, of Slatington, Pa. (39.85 per 100), for rout- 
ing slate for the cuscum-house has been accep ed. 

Calny, lit.— ‘ibe tollowmg is an abstract of the bids 
on stove and brick fence walls, ete., for apprvaches 
to the Mariue Hospiial : — 

kk. Walsh, Cairo, L1., $5,419. 
dustin MeCarthy, Washington, D. C., $8,400. 
Chas, Lancaster, Cairo, Li, 36,19. 

DENVER, CuL.— The following is an abstract of the 
bids for brick masonry of superstructure vf court- 
house ; — 

K. F. Hallett Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
Col., 22,06». 
tlayes & MeGilvray, Denver, Col., $22,330, 

ToLevo, O.— The bid of Wm. Williams, of Hyatts- 
towe, Md. (811 per 100), fur roofing slate for the cus- 
tom-house has been accepted, 





PROPOSALS. 


— LIBRARY 


BUILDING. 
{At Montpelier, Vt. 
MONTPELIER, Vi., June 26, 1885, 

The undersigned, Commissioners appoiuted under an 
act of the Leyisiature entitled “An Act for the erec- 
tion of a Buiiding for the use of the State Library and 
other like purposes,” and approved November 22, Iss4, 
to which act reference is hereby made, invite sealed 
proposals for the erection of said building, according 
to pians and specifications therefur made by Joseph 
R. and Win, P. Richards, architects. 

Proposals will inciude the furnishing of materials. 

The plans and specitications cau be seen at the office 
of the architects, 44 Court Street, Boston, until aud 
including July 9, 1885, and at the office of Pitkin & 
Huse, Montpelier, from July 10, Is85, te July 20, 
1885, on which last-named day, at 8 o’clock, P. M., 
the proposals will be opened at the Pavilion Hotel, 
Montpelier. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
or all proposals, as bey deem advisable for the inter- 
est of the State. 

Proposals to be directed to “‘ H. A. Huse, for Com- 
missioners, Montpelier, Vt.” 

SAMUEL E. PLINGREE, } 
E. J. ORMSBEE, | 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, | 





H. H. POWEKS, Commissioners. 
KEDFLtLD PROCTOR, 

J. L. EDWARDS, 

H. A. HUSE. 498 


WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Wanted by a young man, situation 
as improver in a Boston Architect's office: neat 
draughtsman, First-class references. Small salary 
will be required. Address, F. F. E., office of this 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our office to Stenograph- 
ers or Type-writers familiar with architectural cerims. 


Accurate copies made on the 
REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER. 
Send for circular. 











MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


PROPOSALS. 
——— 
(At Ludlam’‘s Island, N. J.) 
OFFICE OF THE ENGINEER, } 
Fourtu Ligur-Hovuse Disikicy, | 
Posr-OFFICE BUILDING, t 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June, 22 1585. | 

Sealed proposals will ba receiv d at this office until 
12 o’clock M., on Friday, the 10th day of July, 
1885, for furnishing the material and Jabor of all 
kinds necessary for constructing the light-house and 
keeper's dwelling at Ludlam’s Island, N, +I. 

Plans, specifications, forms of proposal and other 
information may be obtained ou application to this 
office. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
| to waive any defects. JUHN C, MALLERY, 
Captain U.S. Army, 

497 Engineer Fourth Light-House District. 
ee 

[At Port Sanilac, Mich.) 

OFFICE OF LIGHT-HOUSE ENGINEER, 

TENTH AND ELEVENTH DIs?TRICTs, 

No, 311 WOUDWARD AVENUE, 
DETROIT, MICH., June 29 1885. } 

Sealed proposals will be received at tbis oftice until 
2 o'clock P.M., of Wednesday, the 15th day of 
July, for furnishing the materials and labor of ail 
kinds necessary for the completion and delivery on the 
light-house depot wharf at Detroit, Mich., of the metal 
work of the Port Sanilac light-house. 

Plans, specifications, forms of proposal, and other 
informatiou, may be obtained on application to this 
office. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and to 
waive any defects. 


~~ 


CHAS. E. L. B. DAVIS, 
Captain of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Engineer Tenth and Elevéith Light-house Districts. 
Ox 


— AND BRICK WORK. 
{At Erie, Pa.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING Ak¢ HITRET, } 
TREASURY DEPARTMEN"', 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1885, j 

Sealed proposals will be received at this offive urtil 
2 Pr. M., on the 28th day of July, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and setting all the stonework and brickwork re- 
quired for the superstructure of the court-house and 
post-office building at Erie, Pa., in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, copies of which may be 
seen and any additional information obtained at this 
office or the office of the superintendent of the build- 
ing. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$1,000 for stone and $500 for brick work, drawn tu the 
order of ‘* The Secretary of the I'reasury.” 

493 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 

OINERS’ WORK AND WOOD FLOORING, 

{At Frankfort, Ky.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, } 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1885. { 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 Pr. M., on the 20th day of July, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and fixing in piace all the joiners’ work and wood 
flooring required tor the court-house, post-office, etc., 
building at Frankfort, Ky., in accordance with draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which may be seen 
and any additional information obtained on applica- 
tion at this office, or the office of the superintendent, 

Bids must be acconipanied by a certified check for 
$500, drawn to the order of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as a guarantee that the bidder will enter into a 
contract, if his bid is accepted, and furnish a bund 
equal to the amonnt of the contract. 

bids received after the time of opening will not be 
considered, M. E. BE 

497 Supervising Architect. 


als 


_ BEAMS, ETC. 


[At Rock Island, Il.) 
Rock ISLAND ARSENAL, June 1, 1885, 

Sealed proposals, in dup'icate,to be opened at 10 
o’clock A. M., July 7, 1885, are bereby invited to de- 
liver on board cars at this arsenal about 270, 00 pounds 
of 12-inch | beams, 125 pounds per yard; 7-inch deck 
beams, 58 pounds per yard; 4-inch I beams, 30 pounds 
per yard, and T and channel iron. 

Full bids and specifications can be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

‘rhe suecessful bidder must enter into contract and 
give good and sufficient bonds for the faithful perform- 
ance of the same. 

Iron to be delivered before June 39, 1886. 

Bids from manufacturers who have not already made 
successfully the sizes of beams required will not be 
considered. 

Tue United States reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids, or parts thereof. 

Bids should be enclosed in sealed envelopes, marked 
“Proposals for Beams,” and addressed to the under- 
signet, 

Bidders are invited to be present at the opening. 

Db. W. FLAGLER, 


497 Lieut.-Col. of Ordnance, Commanding. 























TO MEET THE DEMAND for good ‘and 

































































cheap Railings, we offer this Composite tron 
Railing a $1.50 per lineal foot, 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
The Chilled [ron Ornaments are poured on to the 
Wrought Iron Kods, welding the panel into one piece 
without jomts, rust cannot enter. ‘The posts and braces 
have large iron flange at base. You can set this fence 
into ground yourself Stone foundations are not neces- 



































sary, so that the $1,50 per lineal foot covers the whole 
expense. Composite Jron Works Oo 83 Reade Bt.N.Y. 











Sidewalk 
VAULT 
LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 








FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., 
125 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), = 


CHICAGO, ILL. ~~ 


.W. JOHNS’ 
i nabrston > 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


Sample Cards and Pamphl 
od phliet 
Structural Decoration” sent free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO,, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y, 
75 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 
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| GELATINE 
LITHOGRAPH 
7 CAUSTIC 
GRAVURE 


PRINTING. 


The PHOTO-GRAVURE COMPANY, 
853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Great Improvement in Wash-Tubs. 


Solia White Crockery Wash-tubs, manufactured un- 
der Morahan’s patent. The only ones ever made in 
the world, Do not buy imitations until you see the 
genuine, Morahan’s Patent stamped on every tub. 
Washboard and soap-cup moulded in every set.” 

Will outlast auy house. Call and see them 
or sen for price-list. 
STEWART CEKAMIC COMPANY, 
312 Pearl Street, New York. 


MACLAY & DAVIES, 


City Surveyors and Civil Engineers, 


120 and 697 BROADWAY, 
(P. O, Address, Lock Box 110, kquitable Building.) 
NEW WORK. 


Specialty: City Surveying and Building Construction. 


MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
materials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


Wm. T. Comatocg., Astor Place, New Yort. 

















PROPOSALS. im 


 enmneieenieas 
[At Allegheny, Pa.] 
ALLEGHENY, Pa., -June 29, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania until 7 o’clock P. M. ef Tuesday, July 14th, 
1885, for the necessary excavation, piles and pile- 
driving, concrete and stone work, in the foundations 
of the new south wing of said penitentiary. 

ee bids will be received for each branch of the 
work. 

Plans and specifications can be examined at the office 
of E. M. Butz, architect, No. 114 Federal Street, Alle- 
gheny. 

The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
EDWARD S. WRIGHT, 

Warden, 


498 
RMY BUILDING. 
[At St. Paul, Minn.] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF DAKOora, 
OFFICE CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
Fort SNELLING, MINN., June 14, 1885. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to usual con- 
ditions, will be received at this office until 12 
v’clock, noon, on the 7th day of July, 1885, at 
which time and place they will be opened in the pres- 
ence of bidders, for furnishing all labor and mate- 
rials required for completion of Army Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., as follows: — 

Builder's work, consisting of carpenter's, painter’s, 
plasterer’s work, ete., to complete building; steam- 
heating apparatus, complete, in place; hydraulic pas- 
senger-elevator, complete, in place. 

Preference will be given to articles of domestic pro- 
duction and manufacture, conditions of price and 
quality being equal, and such preference wil! be given 
to articles of American production produced on the 
Pacific coast to the extent of the consumption re- 
quired by the public service there. 

Specifications and blank forms of proposal will be 
furnisbed to established manufacturers and builders, 
upon application to the oftive of the Depot Quarter- 
masters, Chicago, I11., St. Paul, Minn., or to this office. 
Plans referred to in specitications can be seen at th: 
ottices named. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
“Proposals for Builder’s Work, Heating-A pparatas, 
or Klevator,”’ as the case may be, and addressed to the 
undersigned, JAMES M. MOORE, 

Deputy Quartermaster-General, U.S. A. 


497 Chief Quartermaster. 
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NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 


CEEIOA.GO, LL.t.., 


we &. 


amas 


MANUFACTURE THE PRACTICAL, IMPROVED AND PERFECTED 


DOOR KNOB. 


The most Simple Lock and Door Knob in existence, 


and the Strongest. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contractors and Carpenters, write for new Illus- 
trated Price-List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a pair of Knobs and Lock for 
use on Office or shop door when a trial is desired—complimentary. Address, 


NOVELTY LOCK CO., 15 ™. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


ISS5 


CATALOGUE NOW OUT. 





NON-PICKABLE 
DOOR LOCKS 


Cost no more than ordinary 
locks. Turping the thumb- 
knob closes key-hole and 
fastens both knob and 
latch. and no key can be 
inserted from outside. 

We also make 
Two Bolt Locks and 
Latches, on same prin- 
ciple, with full Trim- 

mings, 

Send for Hlustrated Cata- 
logue. Sample locks sent 
to architects on request. 


PERKINS SPECIALTY 
LUCK C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SANG 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 


anwDpD 


GIRDERS, 




















E ST.. NEW YORE 





PROPOSALS. 





PROPOSALS. 
[At Woodstown, N. J.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the undersigned 
up to 11 o'clock, A. M., on the 8th day of duly, 
1885, for the construction of an iron highway bridge 
on Main St., Woodstown, Salem County, New -Jersey. 
Proposais to contain complete drawings of the pro- 
posed structure, and full description of Ube same, with 
ttrain sheets. The Board of Chosen Freeholders re- 
serves the right to oo or = a — 
an be obtained by addressing the undersigned, 
mucenanien : D. HaRkIs SMITH, 
Clerk of the Board of Chosen Freeholders, Salem, 
New Jersey. 497 


it BRIDGE. 





b IDGE. 
masons [At Bergen, N. J.) 
rhe Board of Freeholders of Bergen County, New 
Jersey, will receive sealed bids up to 12 M., on the 
Sth day of July, 1885, at the Westwood House, 
Westwood, N. J., for furnishing all the material and 
building an iron bridge over Pascack Kun on the 
Westwood Ave., near the sawmill of Richard Hopper, 





of the following dime sions: k xtreme length, 487; dis- 
tance between edge of abutments at top, 45’; width of 
roadway, Is’; rolling lead 100 Ibs. to the square foot 
of roadway; all material must be the best of their re- 


spective kinds, 


Full plans, specifications and strain sheet must ac- 
company each bid. Each bid must be accompanied by 
a satisfactory bond of $2,000, guaranteeing that the 
person or persons making such bids shall enter into 


advertisement attached to each, will be receiv: d at 
this office until 12 M., Monday, Juty 20, 1885, for 
the construction of a Superintendent’s Lodge ot brick 
or stone at the Loudon Park National Military Ceme- 
tery, Baltimore, Md. 


PROPOSALS. 





Plans and specifications for the work may be seen at 


| quartermaster's office, No. 160 West Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; at the Louton Park Cemetery, and at 
| this office ; where, also, blank forms of proposals will 


contract at his bid, provided the contract is awarded | be furnisbed on application therefor. 


to him or them, 
. The bridge to be completed by the 3d day of August, 
8R5. 
By order of committee. 
J. R. PULIS, 
J. B. ECKERSON, 
497 A. BOGERT. 


pons LODGE, 
[At Baltimore, Md.} 
OFFICE NATIONAL CEMETERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1885, 
Sealed proposais, in triplicate, with a copy of this 








Proposals will be submitted only on the forms sup- 


| ple! forthat purpose, and bidders are requi ed to fur- 
nish sureties in the sum of $2,000, as guarantee of their 
responsibility. 


The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
Bids should be endorsed «‘ Proposals for Lodge at 


Loudon Park Cemetery,” and addressed to the under. 
signed. 


They will be opened at this office at the hour and 


date above specified. in the presence of such bidders 
as may then and there attend. 


kK. N. BATCHELDER, 
498 Deputy Q. M. Gen’l., U. S. Army. 
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Bovnton Furnace Co., 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 











With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 
N. A. BOYNTON, President. 


a Furnaces, which have been on 
©. B. BoynTON, Sec. & Treas. _ 


the market for over 33 years. 





Inventors of all “ Boynton ”’ 





40 Years in this line of Business. (Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 


(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) Over 50,000 *“‘ Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 


“ULESOTE” PAINT. 


The attention of Architects, Builders, House 
Owners and Agents is called to this new Paint, 
which for its wearing Properties, Covering Ca- 
pacity, and great Economy in Use has no equal 
in the market. It is produced from a Pure Metal 
Pigment and ground in the Best Linseed Oil. 


| Contains no deleterious or injurious substances. HAY R ae os ee _ ETC. 


MADE IN MANY DESIRABLE COLORS, = Send for Prices and © Duolegues: 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 





As a priming 
coat 40 pounds 
of *“Ule-sote” is 
equal to 100 
pounds of 
White Lead. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U — STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.] 


aR ADE 





ULESOTE 


Maat 











Acts as aj and put up in Paste and Liquid Form (ready for 
thorough pre-| use). Testimonials and Sample Cards on applica- Tap Sgannane Bt; Hew Terk. 
servative, and) tion. Correspondence invited. | Manufactured 
cnnetiee par-| solely by Frank O. Worthley’s Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls, 
icularl 7 @ Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
bare - ~ | H. F. TAINTOR Gee the heanla of tam peas?’ copesiense and 
. pier ne » I] Pp va) rl Stre et, N ew . ork. ain iiedewns tate 





Brick and Stone Water-Proofing Co. 


Water-Proofing for Brick, Stone, Terra-Cotta, Stucco, ete. 


ALSO FOR INTERIOR WALLS. 

The disintegration of stone, the weather-staining of brickwork, the crumbling of mortar joints and the effloresence of salts, so very noticeable on most of the 
tinest buildings, CAN BE PERMANENTLY PREVENTED, and the buildings kept fresh and clean in appearance, by treating them with the above-named 
process, 

This is the only process’ that will render brick and stone PERMANENTLY WATER-PROOF and which is ABSOLUTELY COLORLESS AND 
INVISIBLE. Its PERMANENCY is due to its being a SOLID COMPOUND, BURNT IN BY HEAT, and is NOT a fluid, such as oil or paint. 

We are also prepared to clean stained and decayed buildings, or marble and stone in any other form, in a superior manner to any other process, and defy 
competition. BROWN-STONE FRONTS AND STOOPS cleaned and permanently preserved from decay. 

Catalogues will be sent or any information furnished, also estimates made on buildings now standing or to be erected, by applying to or addressing the above- 


65 Broadway, New York, Room 43, or 886 8th Av., near 53d St. Elevated R.R. Station, 
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MerrTaL-WORKERS. | 
J. & R. Lamb, he isdncvceresceees excell | 
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U. 8. Mineral Wool Co., New York.......... iv | 


MORTAR COLORS. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia....... 
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Ou FrvisH. | 
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F. W. Devoe & Co., New York... .....000s000. | 

Liquid Glass Paint Co., Hartford, Conn.... 

H. F. Taintor, New ME cincoisvivcatens toll 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Il.........scceseceeeees 1| 
PHOTO-GRAVURE. | 
pene Geirese Oo.. Mew York...cssovcccee cc xi | 
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The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., New York.....2 | 
Pipg-CoveRrine. | 

The Chalmers-Spence ©o., New York....... vii 
PORTLAND CEMENT | 

£. Thiele, = IA iccacunnedcunbhiede sation 3) 
Pumps (STEAM j 


Seqves 5 Steam- Pump Works, New York 
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REFLECTORS. 
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re SUPPLIES. 






Cleveland, 0.. 


Myers Sanitary Depot. New York...... xx 

Sapitas Manufacturing Co., Boston... xvi 
SASH-CHAINS. 

Thomas Morton, New Vork...  .....:.eceeeee vi 
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J.P. Tolman & Co., Boston... ....6.65 seeees x | 
Sasu-Locks. 

Chandler & Farquhar, Boston.............. xvi 
SCENERY (THEATRICAL). 

Lafayette W. Seavey, New York............ xx 


SCHOOLS ( ARCHITECTURAL). 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y...........+ 2 
Institute of Technology. SS ee 

SCREENS. 






American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass...... ix 
E. T. ree: 4 Co., Portiand, Me........... ix 
SewER-Gas TR | 
B. P. Bower & Coe. Cheveland.........000.. xvii 
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| SHUTTERS. 
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SLATE. 

yn Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa....xiv 
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T. F.&J. A. Hayden, St. Louis, Mo.. xiv 

ions & Wilbur, Boston cos 
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Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York......... xvii | 
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National Fine Art Foundry, New York..... xv 
Stone (BUILDING). 

Hallowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind.. xviii 

M. H. St. John, New York.......-....+++s xviti 

Malone & Co., Cleveland, O..... ...... xviii 

Ohio Building Stone Co., Cleveland.......... i 

G. P. Sherwood, New York................ xvii 
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Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Co., x1x 


-» And’ polis... saa 


xix 


H. A. Lewis, Boston.. 
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| _—— Amboy Terra-Cotta Co...... >ix 
| TILE 
— rican Encaustic Tiling Co., New } Sent call 
T. Aspinwall & Son, New York.. 1 
Alfred Boote. New York. Grndedeennes is 
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Henry Dibblee, Chicago....... etseonealn 
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T A £-WRITER. 
Mary Seymour, New York................0.. x 


VALVES AND PACKING. 
Jenkins Brothers, New York.................. 
Peet Valve Co., Boston. ..... 
Washburn & Moore, Yonkers, N. Y. 
VARNISH. 





Mentey © Co., HOW Bet Rinesss ccccccccccccee: 2 
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Dawcky & Co., CRieagO.600e ceccccccccccceces xi 
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Giehe Ventilator Ce AS viti 

E. Van Noorden & Co., Boston, Mass....... viii 
WALL PAPER. 

po Wee SOONG, NOW Tetlncccccccccccccccsecccs fin 


Wasu-Tuss (PORCELAIN 


Stewart Ceramic Co., New York............. xi 
| WaTER-CLOSETS. 

E. Aspinall, New York cccacsoceesceoRVti 

J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York.......... xvii 


WATER-P ROOFING. 

3rick & Stone Waterpr’f’g Co., New York..xiii 

Vinpow-BLinD WORKER 

Dodd & Rice M'f’g Co., Hudson, N. Y.........2 
Win DOW-BLINDS. 

Morstatt & Katzl, New York........ 2. ..-..0.2 
WIN DOW-F RAMES. 


Ch cago Window vencsmettenerssnte Co. » Chisage, 
ul Cess+ cecescccsces eetesessere 
WINDOW-SASH. 
H. A. Streeter, Chicago, Ill.... ....... 2 
bale 5° STUD. 
t. Nelson, New York sovesemne 22 


Wike LATHING, ETC 
Clinton Wire © loth Ca , Clinton. Mee... wv 
Corrugated Wire Lathing Co., New York...xix 
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National Wire & Iron Co., Detreit, Mich iv 
W oop-ORN AMENT. 
The Taft Co.. Hartford, Conn.... 4 
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EUREKA SLATE 6O., 


Quarriers and Dealers in 


THE ONLY PURE 


UNFADING GREEN 
“ROOFING: SLATE. 





PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 

Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 

Outer Temple Building, 

Strand, London, England. 


Send for Price List. 


STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established “a 
EMPORIUM FOR 


AQYRIIESEASS 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 


WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 


Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, ‘or export or home trade. 

Special rates by car- loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 ere St., 
JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


BOYLE & CO., 


419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
WHOLESALE 


SLATE 


MERCHANTS. 


Close prices furnished fur 











Roofing Slate, Machinery Foundations, Sills, 
Caps, Lintels, Steps, Stairways, Flagging, 
Hearths, Mantels, Chimney-Caps, 
Wainscoting, Tanks, Vats, 
Grave-Boxes, Vaults, or anything made of slate. 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis Mo. 














. 


Par R UU. Livi TED, ims 
SCOTT bt OWILA 


ns 
) Sze a see ©. NORTH ST 





_ “PIONEER” 
| BUILDING PAPER- 


ene WATERPROOF: . 
~TIGHT , DURABLE. K- 
Clean, Cdoniess. 00! DOES NO or sTI€ 





WE CALL SPECIALATTEN 
Pm VERY SUPERIOR STRENE 


FIRMNESS OF OUR PAPER: a , 
wr TE oa SAMPLES, _ 








Footing Materials. 


CARRY IRON 


The largest manufacturers of 
Iron Roofing in the world. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Iron 


Roofing, Crimped and Corru- 
gated Siding, Iron Tile or Shin- 
gies, fire-proof Doors, Shutters, 
and Iron Frames for Roofs and 
Buildings. 


ROOFING CO. 
IRON ORE PAINT, 
And Cement. 

152 to 158 MERWIN ST., 

N Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send for Circular and Price- 
List No. 21 








GUARANTEED 


ROOFING 


PLATES. 


The following are a few of the opinions 
of practical tinners as to our Guaranteed 


CILBERTSON’S 


“OLD METHOD.” 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. } 
Dec, 22, 1884. j 


After twenty-five years’ experience running a 
tin-shop, doing roofing work, etc., I am free to 
say I have never seen any Plates that equal the 
Gilbertson’s Old Method Ternes lately pur- 
chased of you. 

It is all you claim for it, and on my own build- 
ings I think I shall use no other, and shall try to 
have my customers let me use it for them, as I 
consider it economy to do so. 


MARQUETTE, MICH., } 
Nov. 21, 1884, j 


As regards the Gilbertson’s Old Method that 
we bought of you, would say that it is first-class 
and works the same. 


GALLATIN, TENN., | 
Aug. 21, 1884. 
I congratulate you on your success. I think 
you have outstriy ped your compet‘tors, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., } 
Oet. 22, 1884 
Your Old Method Pate gives better satisfac- 
tion than any Redipped Tin I have ever worked. 


BRISTOL, TENN., } 
Nov. 11, 1884. § 


We think the Gilbertson’s Old Method A 
No. 1. 


LANESVILLE, IND., } 
Sept. 3, 1884. s 
The Old Method is splendid. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


525 Arch Street, 
520 Cherry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cliff and 
Beekman Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





THE, AMERICAN, BANGOR, SLATE 60. 
BLACK ROOFINGSLA I E: 


a= other products from the tomers Ly Slate beds. The products of these beds 


= of uniform color, and are eq 


strength and quality to any produced in 


EAC SING: THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 








CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, - - 


Crowl’s Patent Iron Roofing. 


The only Double-Capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only one 
prepared by the manufacturers ready for laying. 


PLAIN IRON ROOFING, 


. Corrugated Lron for Siding and Roofing, and Corrugated 


Edge Roofing. 


These goods are exhibited at the New Orleans Exposition. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


Cambridge, Ohio. 





DUGAN?’S 
FOR SLATE AND 
OTHER SLANTING 


ILLUSTRATED 


PATE 


WUT. 


HALLIDAY, 


ole Propr ietor.a 





nd Mar Ta 


218 East Ninth Street. 


New aol 
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JroniWork. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


—~— Ae 


Pullman Car-Wheel Works. 


Architectural Iron-Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. 
Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., 
N. 8S. BOUTON, Pres’t. CHICAGO, 


THE HECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS. 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 


dl Oxidized Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
_ description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 
Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


+TRON -+ 
: ? 


ROOFING 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES4®° LATH. 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FORILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
LIVI 





Dealers 











Illustrated 





All kinds 













QAdWIYS 





Bolled and Drawn Steel Hand Bail, in 20 Feet Longths. 


Ornamental Iron Werks. ‘ 

MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, : 

- ELM AVENUE AND 4294 87S, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Union Spring Hinges 
A SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE Put ON WRONG. 


\ They work either way, right of 
i] left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 


For Wire Screens or Light Doory 






aniline 
Brioce Raivincs 

JAIL AND Bank WORK 
Grits, ANOIRONS 
Sxutters, Doors, &0. 





Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. they have no equal. 
recial facilities for the manufacture of POBOED . Send for Price List. 
and S Prax Wrought lron Work for Interior Deco- t M. W. ROBINSON. Sole Agent, 


rations. Send for Catalogue. 79 Chambers S:.. New York 








WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


* , - Y , 
Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors} © twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
For Stores and Warehouses. PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout | Fronts for Buildings, ebeeee, Seem, , Wrought-Iron 


} Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
= — pn ND pny an — Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L’ mp-Posts, 


7 to 11 Morris 8t., Jersey City, N. J. Railings. 








rm CG. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural lIron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 





THE 


PHEENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 


Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PH@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First 
PITTSBURCH, 





Avenue, 
Penn. 


NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and 
burn as wood. 
NORTHROP’S PAT. CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING. 
Over 3,500,000 yt feet used in the past ten 
years. Suitable for all ¢ lasses of buildings. 
Is never out of repair. Address, A. NoRTHROP & Co., 
CORNER 23d and MARY S1s., PIrrsBURGH, Pa. 








NATIONAL 
ax) Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 
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Jron-iWork. 


NUSTEEL&IRON CO. 


TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS, 


COOPER.HEWITT & CO. 


| coors Sarr »ANGLES & TEES. 


NEW YORK. 


z 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Building Purposes. 


N. CHENEY. | 
C. HEWLETT. | 


OFFICE : 


Works: Greenport, I 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 


201 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


a I. 





MESKER & BRO., 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. 


LOUIS, MO. 





PATERSON, N. 


Passaic Rolling mat Co. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees me 
Merchant Iron. 


New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





J. S. THORN, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


GALVANIZED 


PHILADELPHIA, 


IRON 


and ORNAMENTAL CAST-ZINC WORKS. 
Hayes Patent Ventilating Skylights (under license), 


Floor Lights, Vault Lights, Building Specialties and 
Builders’ Light Iron-W« 


Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 


rk of every description. 
1209 Callowhill St., 
PA. 












Lock applied. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers gen rally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 


Manufacturing Agents, 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST., 






sibly be 
forced open 


side. 

It allows 
upper sash t« 
tilation and k 
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desired. 


examine it 
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any Other kind. 


from the out- 
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epring 
BOSTON, MASS, 


~~ Farguhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 


pt in po 
A. 








Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Band-Saw Filer. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Post Band-Saw. ~ 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 115 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 





fhe “Climax” mai for Sliding Doors. 


Figure 1 Sees door open with centre rail level 
| with floor. re 2, section of sheave, showing its 
position on a Figure 3 shows door closed with 
eae Sheaves plac “ and centre rail depressed. Figure 4 
| shows track running off in the recess. 

: Construction simple and durable ; applicable to old 
= as well as new buildings. The door cannot jump 

~, the track. 








Manufactured solely by 


= The “Climax” Rail Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List and Testimonials. 


34 Water = New York. 


Address all Communications to 


GEO. F. TAYLOR & WOOD, Business Managers, 
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4 Scnitas” 
i CAntisijron) Rap 


Without Ball 
Valve, or -—" 
obstruction 


tiewaiesres” SANITAS MANUF'G CO., 4 Pemberton Sq, Boston, 


nt “S ANTT AS” mew 


fees 4° 
s 
2. a” x 8 "99 Ay 


These are the appliances described im the * American Architect,” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘ * Sanitary Plumbing,’ 
Anti-Siphon Trap.” 

Col. Waring, writing of the trap (“‘Putnam’s Trap °), in the Cen/ury Mag- 
azine, for Dee., 1884, says he finds it “effective in w ithstanding siphonage 
and substantially self-cleansing, ” and adds, 

‘IT SEEMS TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN 

The Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, and Pantry-Sink, are quick empty- 
ing, without concealed passages. 
throughout, and jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. 
appliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES 


nominated “ 


SDanitary Appliances. 








of Q Section s* © Sanitas et 
QM Woh Basin. 


> and de 
“*Stand-pipe Basin,” ete. 


The Soil- -pipe is cast of even thickness 
The “ Sanitas” 


OR BY THE 
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— DEMA 
Side-outlet, 


REST’S PATENT 


‘lushing-rim, Cistern Water-Closet, 


THE “HYCEIA.” 














THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


son with any cistern closet ever made, either of home or 
foreign manufacture. In short, we think as do those who 
have used this closet in all their fine work during the past 
two years, that it is par excellence, ahead of anything yet 
made in the way of a water-closet. The workmanship is of 
the very best kind, nothing being spared to make it a strictly 
first-class article in every respect, which, taken in connection 
with the very moderate price at which we sell it, cannot fail 
to place it ahead of all others in the market. 


Complete Illustrated Circulars sent on application. 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of all inter- 
ested in sanitary matters to the “Hygeia.”’ For perfect 
cleanliness and simplicity of construction we invite compari- 





—_--—___ —_- The above section shows the Closet cut through the 


eentre. All the iron-work above the trap (the trap 
we enamel to order) is enamelled, the Plunger and 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted up with cover for Plunger section, also the Bridge and lever 


being galvanized and put together with brass bolts 


water attached, and may be seen 


at our show-rooms. 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
\ ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
: None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application, 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


i Manufacturers, 
1 CLEVELAND, 0, 


The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 

Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS S8T., 50 FINSBURY 8@Q., 

CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada. . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. ...... 3.00 

Advertising, $2.00 an inch. 


PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
F.E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas 
and Backwater Trap 
—FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, 
and Wash-Tubs. 
204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 













European Office: 








C.H. MGORES PATENT BATH TUB VALVE and BATH TUB. 





























With the use of this Bath Valve the objectionable overflow pipe is not required, and the extreme end of 
the waste-pipe is closed with the solid brass valve C, thereby shutting out Sewer Gas to a certainty, and pre- 
venting the trap from becoming empty by syphonage or evaporation ; and if water accumulates in the bath 
tub above the dotted lines shown, the float # lifts the valve C automatically, forming a channe) for the sur- 
ee water to escape under the valve to the waste-pipe, which is much the safest plan as an overflow pipe either 
n a basin or bath tub is liable to become clogged, while the rest of the waste-pipe is free. ‘The bath tub it will 
be observed, has the discharge outlet at the end instead of the bottom, which makes it bandsomer in appear 
ance than the old style, and decidedly more comfortable for use, and renders it convenient to place the waste 
pipe and trap connecting thereto above instead of beneath the floor and lead safe, which is now the universal 
custom. It will also be noticed the bath tub has an inclination from every part toward the valve C, so that 
every particle of water drains from it when the valve C is up and suspended by the pull that projects through 
the wood capping. 7 


Fig. 2 shows the end of the bath tub and position of the strainer. 


Manufactured by the WASHBURN & MOORE M’F’G. CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 


N. B. — We furnish the tubs, if desired, fitted up complete with combination cock fed through the ordi- 
nary nozzle near the top of the tub or through a shield secured on the top of the end strainer. We also make 
Basin Valve and Water Closet on the same principle as the Bath Valve. 


The “NATIONAL” 
|MPROVED FLUSH, SIDE-Q)UTLET QLOSET. 


ADVANTAGES: Simplicity, Cleanliness, Efficiency, Cheapness. 

Being all earthernware, and requiring no metal fittings, which 
foul and get out of order, there are no parts in Basin and Tra; 
where filth can accumulate; the Basin and Trap being left clear 
at each flush. 25,000 have been sold since its introduction four 
years ago. Prices are lower than those of any other first-class 
closet claiming the same advantages. Made either complete in one 
iece, of earthernware or in two pieces with Basin and Trap separate. 
With or without seat-ventilator. Manufacturer: Thos. Twyford, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Sole agent for the United States, 
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E. ASPINALL, 206 Pearl St., New York. 
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Building Stones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 
Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Seoteh..) Red. 
FREEtTVE}RF ; 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine St., New York. 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 
Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCK STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
a specialty. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P. O. Address - - : Bedford, Ind. 


Clark's Island Granite Quarries 


OF ROCKLAND, 











Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 

M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 8 Astor House, New York. 








Cements. 
‘STANDARD CEMENT COo., 


Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 


E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
5 Dey St., New York. 








Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French. 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Keene’s Fine, 
Keene’s Coarse. 


Fewer German, 
-‘}ossan Antwerp, 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St.. New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Remit 15 ets. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 








TRADE x MARK. 


The “STAR” Portland Cement Works, 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co, Stettin, Germany. 
EX1TABLISHED 1860, 
Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 





barrels a year) to have the following Minimum- 
Tensile-Strength, if tested according to the official 
German regulations, on non-absorptive beds : 
Minimum Breaking Strain. 
or * ‘Star’ or “pes Te 40 kilos. § Sy 568.9 Ibs. 4 
BE wD S$) 71 « 25 
1 Ceme a and 3 ‘Standard Sand| 7 es | 213.3 et 
Be 0 * Be) wd BS 
1 Cement and 6 Standard Send | 72 6 * Spl 83“ ~ = 
a do Br 10 “ 34] 422 « PS 
Send for Testimonals, Pamphlet, Directions for 
Testing, etc. 


Sdustay Grawitz, 165 Broadway, N. ¥., Sole Agent in the U. S. 





ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


“157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 











RICK 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a { vecialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Frunt Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Coior, are unsurpassed, 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 











TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 


Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





WALPOLE MORTAR 3LACK. 


THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agents. 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’te. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
tra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone, 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The oat black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER, 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


EXCELSIOR BRICK & STONE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Manufacturers of 


Hand-Made Red Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock, 
OFFICE, 140 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 











AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enameled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 


Keep Your Walls ety. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 


In Wood or Metal, set on 
furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 











Patented ar 12, 1885, DF MS 
DUDLEY NEWTON, “4;7 |) | 
ARCHITECT, a fi 

“3 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on payment of a royalty for 
each. Apply to the Patentee. 


poe mat Prosecuted. 





Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 








HELIOTYPE. | 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PuoroeRaPnic work. 


Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Engraving and Zinc Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 


type, from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 


jects, without redrawing. 
Lithography. 
Chromo-Lithography. 


Of all classes. 


Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 


as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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Fire-proof Building. 





THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 





up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 





and March 6, 1883. 





Patented April 16, 1878, 


We ZI Za ij Gia Citta zzz: ZA { Corvling, \ We 
All forms of constructive Iron-Work, such as COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


FIRE-PROOF = marwrrans. 


Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
EpWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Rossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Column Fire-Proofing. ete. 

Offices, 115 Broadway, New York, and 249 South 6th St., Philadelphia. 
Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, Boston. GARFIELD, FERTIG & CO., Allegheny, Pa. 
te Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for [llustrated Catalogue. 2% 








Geo. M. MouLTon, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. FE. V. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW | 


JOHNSON, See’y., Treas. and Gen'l. Man’g’r. 


BUILDING TILE 











¥ ~ FOR THE INTERIOR 
aunts wean CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto. 
signs on ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLow, SoLIp 
plication. al 7“ ge and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


Sam PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1645 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OrrAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 





Isaac M. Hoicoms, President. CHARLES E. STREAT, Secretary. 


THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, ete. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


oe HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of : 
Kire- Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc. 


» ete. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
mBULLDING MATERIAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor, Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 341. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 82). 








FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK, 







<1" JOHN J. 








Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
~ | 44inches wide. Manufactured only by 


1 THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO.,, 


Offices : | 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
‘} 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


In rolls 





Cerra-Cotta. 





J OSTON TERRA Gorta Co. 
aie I STYYTT) ) Sie MXKKITEEIIIE 


[eseeee 


a 
od | 
: pam EET ik 
RAL ST 
5 BOSTON MASS| 
Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 
upon application accompanied by business card 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 
BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK, 




















PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos, 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 








Works: ; City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & a0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 


Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Kolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 








- A PERFECT FIRE-PROOFING 
Corrugated Wire-Lathing. 


A metallic plastering surface, which permits of a 
continuous key, without furring of any kind. Can be 
applied by an ordinary mechanic, needs no stretching, 
and is simply fastened to the beams or studding bv 
staples driven through the corrugations. ‘This is th: 
best support for deafening known, and insures a pe? 
fect protection for Iron Girders and Columns, as we 
as all wood construction. Delivered in flat sheets, 3’ 
x 8’. Illustrated circular and information at 


Room 14, 239 Broadway, New York City. 





The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathino Company 
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-31 E. 17th St. 


New York. 
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WAH: JACKSOw-B 


North Side 


Le 


EY 


Union Square, FF 


2d door from 


BROADWAY. | 


Established, 1827. 





PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FOR 
NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 
Self-Coiling, SH UTTERS Fire & Burg- 
’ Revolving STEEL lar Proof, 
PTI Fa ‘Ta | Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 








Grates, Fenders | gessemeeen 











— Sills geo ° 
. SS Chimney-Piece Wik 


A "4 & “S 
Appurtenances. Sap en 
Sjin fact everything pertaining ' y 

to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 

Foundries and Shops, 


~) SSS A 
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PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 








East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 








FINE HAMMERED 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 











FINE LOCKS 


Metal Work FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


"Yale 


Catalogues on application. 


lie National Wood Manufacturing Co.,| | The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


«+f 16 East 18th St., New York. 62 Reade St., New York. 


= "Standard, 


15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
64 Lake St , Chicago. 

















|REMOVED to 129 5th AVE.| 22sec rr Br. 





WINLAID WOOO FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Desivne ail estimates on application. Established 1867. 
















MANUFACTURED BY 


< AA.GRIFFING IRON 20. A) 


329 COMMUNIPAW AVE 
JERSEY CITY NJ 


ccnurcs LIGHT 


B il 5, Compound Silver - Plated 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for al ey §$ CORRUGATRD GLASS 
sas or Oil,g the most we l, 
softest cheapest & Best light known REFLECTORS !! 

for Churches, Stores, Show Windows. A wonderful invention for lighting 


HoT waTER < 
T WATE vy 








Established 1857. 





nks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and Churches, Opera Houses, Halls, Store- 
a designs. Send size of room 
ircular and estimate. A Liberal rooms, ete. Latest and handsomest de- 
ount to churches and the trade. signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap tmstarons. Plainer styles for manufactories. 
LP. PRINS, ss: Fad &. = Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
ESTABLISHED 1865 Price-List. For Gas or Oil. 


. BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., 
Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs, | 113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAFAVETTRE W. Seavey, & Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








‘Giant Metal Sash 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and econoneca! article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
foes not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of stee) wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
in State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall; Singer Building, Chicago; J. C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. : 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats. New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and 7 Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings i» 


all parte of the Tnited States. 














Moule’s Earth-Closet. 
















MYERS DECECO 
All _— Siphon 
Chin Water- 
iW ater- Closet 
Close and large 
Body 5 Stock 
e 
Trap PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, a) 
94 Beekman St., New York. 








AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
“alesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Send for Illustratea Catalogue. 








se SAYLORS cement. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 
For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials, or LI Street, New York. 


Sule Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Caneda. 
Send for New Descriptive Pam~slat. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Lmporters and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every tion and make, including new and 
nal desi solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirens, rass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 


oa. 
J. S. CONOVER & CO., 





28 and 30 West 23d Street, - - New York. 
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THE WESTON PATENT SAFETY 
DOUBLE-LIFT HOIST. 


Ir is often a problem in stores, warehouses, 








trated catalogues, price-lists, and any infor-| 
mation desired. 
YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., 

~ : STAMFORD, CONN. 
and in many private Louses, how to convey | 

A safe and con-| ROOFING 


venient hoisting apparatus is a necessity in any 


TIN AS MADE FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


For the past ten years the quality of Roof- | 


loads to ihe upper stories. 


ing Tin has been getting gradually poorer and 
poorer, and many of the old brands that could 
always be relied upon have caused frequent 
complaints on account of their inferior coating 
and quality of iron. The former is on account 
of the Patent-Rolled System, by which most 
of the metal that would adhere to the iron is 
squeezed off by passing through rolls that re- 
volve at the top of the melting pot, and through 
which the sheet must pass. You therefore get 


| the appearance, and not the plate as it should 












-— | be made. 
Bape This deterioration of quality caused us some 
“CA | years ago to have a Roofing Tin made of both 


the finest quality iron and coating in the old- 
fashioned way, whereby each sheet is dipped 
| separately by hand in a pot of metal and then | 
business building} and it is a very desirable | placed on a rack tocool. In this way the sheet | 


| 
In cases where | is dipped twice and contains all the metal pos- 


feature in houses of any size. 
the expense of a power elevator is not war-! sible. 
ranted, a good hand-power machine is 
a very convenient substitute. We illus- 
trate herewith one of the Weston Pat- 
ent Safety Double-Lift Hoists, which 
combines many desirable features for 
ahand machine. Its most important 
feature is its entire safety, as it will 
hold the load suspended at any point, 
it being necessary to pull the hoisting- 
rope in the reverse direction in order 
to lower. 
of the load running away, thus en- 
dangering the occupants of the build- 
ing and rendering the property liable 


There is thus no possibility 


to damage also. Another very desira- 
ble feature is that the hoisting-chain is 
provided with a hook at each end, so 
that there is always one hook ready to 
receive a load. The machine is per- 
fectly simple, and is durable, and is 
The first 
illustration shows the Lift as adapted 


sold at a reasonable price. 


to a hatchway ; but it is also very desir- 


able when placed upon a light jib- 
erane, as shown in the second illustra- 
tion. It is evident that this may be 


very useful in unloading goods from 
trucks, cars, etc., which may be along- 
side the building. The machine is also 


made in portable form, and in all capacities | 


The brand is Taylor’s Old Style, re-dipped 
{or double-coated, with registered trade-mark 


from five hundred pounds to two thousand 


Y ° . | 
pounds. We are the manufacturers of these | on every box. 


articles, and will be glad to furnish illus- It is made by the Copper Miners’ Tin Plate 








Co., of Taibach, Glamorganshire, Wales, one 
of the very oldest works in existence, and we 
take the whole production of this brand. 

We guarantee every sheet to be of Best 
Charcoal Bloom. Iron, covered with all the 
metal it will hold. 

The price is very little more than the com- 
mon brands and less than the old M. F. brand 
— making it intrinsically the cheapest plate in 
the market. There are many imitations of in- 
ferior quality iron with extra coating, but if 
the iron breaks, of what use is the coating, 
which will also break ? 

We guarantee the quality in every particu- 
lar. 

“ Westminster,” re-dipped by the old method 
or old process, is intended to supply any de- 
mand for a little less coating than the genuine 
“Old Style,” but retains all the other charac- 
teristics of this fine brand, and is offered to the 
trade at its real value. It is guaranteed to 
contain more metal in its coating than the 
many imitations of the genuine Old Style, and 
is, therefore, entitled to that confidence which 
is lacking in them. 

N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SKYLIGHT LITIGATION. 
NEw YORK, June 16, 1885. 

WE beg to notify you that George 
Hayes has recently brought a suit 
against us, in which he charges that the 
Bars and Rafters of the Skylights made 
by us, infringe on one of his patents. 
Hayes made a motion, in that suit, 
through his counsel, Livingston Giffard, 
that a preliminary injunction issue, re- 
straining us from making 


= 


using or sel- 
ling any bars or rafters. This motion 
was argued in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, before Judge Wheeler, and, 
we are pleased to say, that it has been de- 
cided in our favor. 

We are at perfect liberty to supply 
the trade with our Skylights containing 
our Patented Bars or Rafters, the same 
as we have done in the past, and our 
customers may deal with us, without 
infringing 

We are 
ready to show you a copy of Judge 


This 
iis 


satisfy the trade that the circulars is- 


fear of interfering with, or 
upon the rights of any one. 
Wheeler’s opinion. notice will 
sued by George Hayes, in which he 


slanders our reputation are not wor- 


thy of consideration, and cannot affect 


standing in the trade. Among the contracts 


| we have is the Second Avenue Railroad Depot, 


skylight is 14’ x 94°. We are 


the largest 
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shipping all over the United States, to places 
where we have no manufacturing agents. 
BICKELHOUPT BROS., 
218 West THIRTY-SEVENTH Sr. 
CINCINNATI, June 19, 1885. 
WE have the pleasure to announce that this 
Company, having entered its exhibit for com- 
petition, is awarded the Gold Medal of the 
First Class for “ Corrugated Iron for Building 
Purposes,” by the World’s Industrial and Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition, at New Orleans. 
THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 
J. G. BATTELLE, Secretary. 





Established 1851. 


BUILDING PAPERS 


Of Every Description always in Stock. 


Red Manilla Building Paper. 
Rosin-Sized Sheathing. 
Deadening Felts. 
Tarred Felt for Roofing and Sheathing. 
Also, an Extra Dry Felt for Carpenters’ 
and Slaters’ Use. 
Ready Roofing, 2 and 3 ply. 
Roof Coating, Pitch. 
Black Varnish for Iron-Work. 
Tin Caps, Nails, Etc. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES TO 


C. S. GARRETT & SON, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
12 and 14 Decatur St., Philadelphia. 





Window Blind Worker 


Opens and closes the blinds without raising the 
window. Blinds held firm in any position. Per- 
fect in operation ; so constructed that neither ice, 
frost nor rust affect them. 


DODD & RICE M’FG CO., Hudson, N. Y. 


FSTERBROOK’S en: 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
20 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanic Arts. 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 
BEAUTIFY THE HOUSE. 


The Decorator and Furnisher, 


The new illustrated practical art magazine of 40 pages 
(Harper’s Weekly size) treating of the 


Furnishing and Decorating of the 


Interior of the House. 
With Practical Directions and Hints and Sug- 








gestions and Original Designs for all 
manner of Home Architecture 
embracing, 
Furnishing of Rooms, Draperies, Wall Decora- 
tion, Wood-Carving, Ceramics, 
Stained-Glass. 





The Reading Matter and Designs will be from the 


Distinguished Writers and Architects 
of this country and Europe. 
Magnificent colored plates 
for Ceiling Decoration. 
Subscription, $4.00 per year. Single copies 


35 cents. 


Trial subscription for three months, one dollar. 


The Decorator and Furnisher Co,, 


30 and 32 East 14th St., New York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This school offers « feur year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elee- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Architecture are received into a two 
year’s special course. 
*RANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y 





H. A. STREETER’S 


Patent Solid Muntin 


Metallic Window-Sash 


For Fire-proof Buildings, Insane Asy- 

lums, Prisons, etc., etc. 

Light, strong and durable. Fire and burglar proof. 
Best, cheapest and neatest form of fire-proof sash now 
in use. Used in the State Insane Asylum, Kankakee, 
Ill., Major Willett, Architect, Chicago; Insane Asy- 
lum, St. Joseph, Mo., Col. S. V. Shipman, Architect, 
Chicago; Cook Co. Insane Asylum, Jefferson, Il., 
Egan & Hill, Architects, Chicago. 


Manufactured by GLOBE IRON WORKS, 


H A. STREETER, Proprietor, 


35 to 41 Indiana Street, Chicago, D1. 





Acme Window-Blind, 
MORSTATT & KLATZL, 
| | : a, é 
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Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
227 & 229 W. 29th St., New York 





Architects, Builders, Blind-makers, and all interested 
in building should send for Illustrated Circular. The 
Acme Blind is the only Blind that is giving entire sat- 
isfaction. For State-rights, estimates, and further 
particulars, Address MORSTATT & KATZL, 
227 & 229 West 29th Street, New York. 
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Showing Adjustable Stop Bead. 


Address P. O. Box 2771. 
Office & Factory, 108 Liberty St., New York City. 


Improved Stud—socket with Screw. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


FOR WINDOW STOP BEADS & OTHER PURPOSES. 
aes: EASILY APPLIED! CHEAP! DURABLE! 


One half turn of the Screws render Stop 
Beads Adjustable to the Sash. 


| THE DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED 


| in using unseasoned wood entirely remedied, 
| Architects and Builders should at once send 
® for Illustrated Price List and Sample. 


C. R. NELSON, 


Sole Manufacturer. 








NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 


Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, 


use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
pte Olay #42 1S. 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 

wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 

maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 

upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 
furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 


For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.’ 





MURPHY & COMPANY “"‘c'te‘ctiwins’grades of Varnish. 


INTERIOR, $2.50 per gallon. 
For interiors, on painted surfaces or plain wood. Pe- 


culiarly adapted for Hallways, Bath-rooms, Kitchens, ete 


and for Floors, Walls, Ceilings in Asylums, Hospitals and 
Public Buildings. Its lustre is unaffected by hot or cold 
water, or extremes of temperature, or by the action of 


soap, grease, or gases. 


EXTERIOR, $4.00 per gallon. 
Possessing all the qualities of the “Interior,” as 


above, but having greater durability. Intended for outer 
Doors and Sashes, Vestibules, and surfaces where the ex- 

= posure to the elements is constant or severe. It is an ab- 
solute preventive of dry-rot and moisture. 


In addition to the above-mentioned products, and to their popular and unequalled fine carriage and rail- 
way varnishes, MURPHY & CO. ask attention to their superior Fine House Varnishes, especially 
adapted to interior and exterior work on public a churches, office-buildings, business blocks, office, 


and private residences. Further information and samp 


grades are manufactured solely by 


for trial furnished to parties interested. These 


MURPHY & COMPANY, Varnish Makers, 





227 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ST. LOUIS, 300 So. Fourth St. CLEVELAND, 566 Canal 8t. CHICAGO, 262 Wabash Avenue. 
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Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 3 | 





DYCKERHOFF’S 





Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. 
reliable, and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, 
etc., than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. 
in volume and not liable to crack. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Jn eager MP 


md 


It is very finely ground, always uniform and Ef 


It is unalterable 
6,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi 


Statue of Liberty, and it has also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at 


Washington. 


Circular with Testimonials and Tests sent on application. 


E. THIELE, 78 William St., New York, 


SOLE 5 Aotioen FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





a Felt Roofing Co. 


easy ang 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incomporated Originators of Felt Roofing 
@pual »_ 860000. in New England. 
Inventors and only Manufac. 
Leyi LWitie! LLOUTE PPMP. turers of the Celebrated 
Vibe TMF == BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





DOLBEARE’S 
Water-Tight Wood Floors. 


Architects and Builders will find in Dolbeare’s 
Water-Tight Wood Floors an improvement long sought 
for, combining lightness, durability, and absoluts 
water-tight qualities. For borse-car, livery, and 
private stables, it is rapidly taking the place of 
caulking or concreting. For slaughter-houses, cur- 
rier’s shops, factory floors, bridges, etc., it is highly 
recommended, In first-class stores, hotels, and public 
buildings, by the use of this floor it is absolute y im- 

ossible for goods or ceilings te be damaged by water 
raking through the floor in case of fire, bursting of 
water-pipes, ete. 


c 
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Patented June, 1882. 

In the above cut an end or sectional view is shown, 
B representing a 7-8 matched boarding on Floor 
Timber, A, C showing a 3-inch planking with 3-8 Rab- 
betting or Groving (this can be laid in thickness from 
1 inch, upwards), and D showing the Filling in the 
seams, applied hot, which, when set, is thoroughly 
adhesive to the wood and sufficiently elastic to allow 
for any ordinary shrinking, swelling or settling. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and personally at- 
tended to, by addressing 


W. L. DOLBEARE, 


No. 522 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 

MIDDLESEX HORSE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Boston, June 14, 1882, 
W. L. DoLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir: —It affords us pleasure to recommend 

our process for ‘‘ Making Floors Absolutely Water- 

ight.” In our new Bunker-Hill Stable, where we 
have stalls on three floors (one directly over the 
other), it has yiven the most perfect satisfaction, and 
makes no extra strain upon the walls of the building, 
as would be the case if the old method of “ Caulk- 
ing’? was resorted to. In very many respects I 
regard your floor as very much superior toany caulked 
oor. Very truly, CHARLES E, Powers, Pres. 
SAMUEL D. KELL EY, ARCHITECT. 

Boston, June 21, 1882. 

W. L. DoLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—I have used Dolbeare’s Improved 
Water-Tight Wood Floors for stable purposes to the 
extent of about fourteen thousand (14,000) square 
feet, and they have given complete satisfaction. 1 
consider it su and to caulkin Ny other Improved 
Water-Tight Floo Yours, 

SamUEL D. KELLEY. 





















CHICAGO 


Window Improvement Co. 


196 Jackson Street. Telephone 336. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


The old adage, that a dollar saved is 
ag good as two dollars earned, will hold 
good by your using the Chicago Window 
Improved or Weight Suspending Pulley 
and Sash-Cord Fastener, by the use of which 
one man can do the work of two, and can 
hang three windows with them where he 
could only hang one with the old style 
pulley. 

This fact should enlist your attention. 
They can be found at the principal hard- 
ware stores, or at the Company’s office, 
196 Jackson Street, Chicago. Telephone 
No. 336 


BRASS FEET 


FOR 


Chairs and Tables. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 


1020 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Write for Illustrated Price-List. 





A. G. NHWMAN, late NHWMAN & CAPRON. 


Fine Bronze Hardware, 


Warerooms, 1180 BROADWAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bank, Office and Shop Railings in Bronze or Brass. Antique Furniture- 
Trimmings. 


Electrical and Mechanical Bell-Hanging Burglar-Alarms. 
Factory, 157-163 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Niless Patent Locks and Knobs. 


Acknowledged by all who have used them to be! 
superior to all others. 


NO LOST MOTION. NO HUB TO BREAK. 
NO KNOB-SCREWS OR WASHERS. MOST QUICKLY APPLIED. 


tS ADAPTED FOR ALL DOORS FROM 1 1-4 INCH AND OVER. -£1 





For Prices and Particulars address, 


SO Tie 6S CONST AAINS. 


Dealers in Builder’s Hardware. Agents for New York and vicinity. 


i8 Warren Street, New York. 
AGENTS FOR CANNON’S PATENT DUMB WAITERS. 


NASHUA LOCK CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Builders’ 
Hardware, 


FINE CASTINGS 
a> I = 


Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 


Full Line of Samples and 


Goods may be found at 


36 Pearl St., Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS, 
— FOR — 
ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
WOOD MANTLE MANUF’RS, 
STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 


THE TAFT COMPANY, 


20 CUSHMAN STREET, - - - HARTFORD, CONN. 
ATLANTIC WHITE-LEAD & LINSEED-OIL CO., 
“ATLANTIC” 


PURE 











The best and most reliable 
White-Lead made, 


And unequaled for 


\\ Uniform 
WHITE. LEAD ae 
5 Fineness, 
_aND— and Body. 


Pure Linseed-Oil, 
Raw Refined and Boiled. 


Robert Colgate & Co, 


287 PEARL ST., NEW YORE. 








ARCHITECTS 


And others interested in 


Oriental Architecture 


Can find Fectepayhe of the great Temples and 
Palaces of the Eact at the ‘ 


PERSIAN AND EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
28 West 23d Street, New York. 
T. O. HAGUE. 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS 


of the first order are published monthly in 


THE ART AMATEUR, 
A Handsome Folio devoted to Home Art. 


Besides its fully illustrated and critical reviews of 
passing art events and biographies of artists and dec- 
orators, and its valuable departments of ‘ Furniture 
and Decoration, ” and “ Answers to Correspondents,” 
(full of suggestions), architects will find in the numer- 
ous supplement pages motives for all kinds of 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Terms, $4.00 a year. - Single copies, 35 cents 


Speeeey copy sent for 25 cents if this journal is 
na 





MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORE, N. Y. 


GORTON’S 
Hioouse-Heating 


Steam Generator. 
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Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-lron. 


First-class in its construction, perfectly safe in use- 
generates steam quickly and rapidly; is compact, tak- 
ing small floor-space, requiring no brickwork in set- 
ting; economical in the use of fuel, and costing much 
less than any other wrought-iron boiler of like ca- 
pacity now in use. Write to us for catalogue and 
price-list. 


CORTON BOILER M’F’C CO., 
110 Centre Street, New York. 


Something New for the Stable. 


Read’s Patent Harness Bracket. 








An Article long wanted but never before made. 

Holds the whole harness, takes no more room than 
the ordinary hoek or peg, can be used for both single 
and double harness. Gives the harness-case a neat 
appearance, as it carries the harness up uniformly in 
width with the saddle, beside ee | the bridle and 
breastplate in their proper shape ey are neatly ja- 
panned, with gilt facings. Price $18 perdozen, ‘Are 
now in use in over 100 first-class private stables in and 
about Boston. 

Each bracket lettered “J. J. Read, Boston, 
Mass.” For sale by dealers everywhere. 

Indorsed and approved by the following named gen- 
tlemen, all of whom have them in use : 

Boston; RK. H. White, J. M. Sears, J. T. Morse, Jr., 
Thos. Motley. Cambridge: F. A. Kennedy. Ports- 
mouth, N. H.: Hon. Frank Jones. Milton: H. P. 
Kidder, Col. H. S. Russell, J. M. Forbes. Dedham : 
A. W. Nickerson. Newton: J. UC, Potter, Salem: 
Dr. W. Saunders. Waltham: J. H. Ellison. Read- 
ville: C.G. White. Beverly: Dr. Chas. Haddock. 
Swampscott ; C, P. Curtis. 

The public are cautioned against all similar brack- 
ets, not marked with my ery as such brackets are 
infringements of patents held by me. 

Also cedar-top riding-saddle bracket. Price $3.50 
each. An whip-rack for English coach and straight 
whip combined. Price 50 cents each. 

JAMES J. READ, 13 Tremont Row, Reom 10. 





